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COLUMBUS. 


Christ-bearer, world-revealer, hail! all hail! 
All noble minds salute thy venturous sail. 


FORTUNATE is he who along all the ways of life is guided 
and upheld by a great thought, a divine aim, a steadfast pur- 
pose. It is well with him, for by his own spirit he is exalted 
and made to know and feel that this is God’s world, in which 
he is God’s workman. Whatever his visible environment, his 
home is in the unseen infinite, which for him is not only real, 
but the only absolutely real; and though he be neglected or 
scorned, yet, in the general heart of men, he shall live. An in- 
ner light makes his pathway plain, and it he will follow, whether 
praise of him shall abide on earth to give birth to noble deeds, 
or he shall sleep without his fame. Dante is driven from his 
native city into exile, but he bears his world with him, and gives 
to it such body and consistency that it remains a deathless 
thing, while the Republic of Florence is become but a name. 
Shakspere holds horses, but his home is in realms -where kings 
may enter and beauty keep its charm for ever fresh only by his 
leave. King Charles and his court may drive Milton, old and 
blind, into an obscure corner, but they may not. forbid those 
thoughts which wander through eternity, those visits where the 
Muses haunt “clear spring or shady grove or sunny hill.” Gali- 
leo’s prison is a futile thing. He feels the earth sweep down 
the ringing grooves of change into ever-widening spheres, until 
all men see that truth and love alone, like God, are immutable. 
What, indeed, is the history of the inspired men of courage, of , 
insight, and of faith, who have uplifted the race and led it into 
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larger and more human ways, but the history of men who lived 
apart with their own thoughts, nourishing a hope sublime, in a 
world which knew them not, which doubtless, for the most part, 
was altogether incapable of knowing them? They were born to 
be the helpers of all noble souls through all the ages, and the 
crowd of money-getters, place-hunters, and pleasure-seekers can 
take no delight in them, can have even no proper conception of 
the life that is in them. 

How lonely Columbus stands at the gate of the monastery of 
La Rabida, asking for bread and a drink of water for the weary 
child whom he holds by the hand. He who is about to give 
another world to mankind is himself a beggar; and when he 
shall have made his gift, he shall be a prisoner, and shall turn 
his last feeble gaze, in the midst of want and neglect, to the 
manacles he has worn—sad memorials of human gratitude. In 
the wholesome air of poverty, living from boyhood upon the 
ever-moving wave, in rude conflicts with the elements, buffeted 
by storms and with frequent noise of battle around him, his soul 
has waxed strong and heroic. His cradle was rocked by the 
side of the blue waters of the Mediterranean. From the hills of 
Genoa, with their Alpine background of eternal snow, his young 
eyes looked out upon the white sails and saw them fade away 
southward, while his heart followed after them. And later, in the 
silent watches of the night, clinging to the mast or leaning over 
the dark, mysterious waters, what dreams have come to solace 
him, what vague forebodings of the task which God had set him! 
His father may comb wool; he will seek the golden fleece far- 
ther than Colchis and the Pillars of Hercules, farther than the 
Hesperides, and he will find a New World, deep hidden through 
the ages and guarded by dragons of more horrid shape than 
those which affrighted the imaginations of the heroes who sailed 
with Jason, in the good ship Argo. 

The greatest men stand out from their fellows, and the 
character of their age and other environment throw but a par- 
tial and uncertain light upon the causes which make them what 
they are. However favorable to the appearance of a great poet 
the England of Elizabeth’s day may have been, we are left in 
the dark when we come to ask ourselves why an _ untutored 
country boy, growing up in an obscure corner, remote from the 
busy haunts of men, should among millions be the only mind 
capable of endowing with immortal life the Middle Ages, when 
they were about to dissolve and disappear before the breath of 
the modern world. Genius, like sanctity and heroism, remains 
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for ever marvellous and inexplicable. Its vesture, woven on the 
looms of time, we may behold; but the eternal Infinite, whence 
it draws its inspiration and its. power, throws about it deep clouds 
of mystery, which we can penetrate only by the fitful gleam of 
its lightning flashes. It moves in curves whose sweep is too vast 
for our comprehension; it rises to heights where common men 
can only gasp for breath. We see the parts; the genius looks 
on the whole; we see what is done; he beholds the boundless 
possible, which whispers from infinity, asking to be done; we 
tread the beaten path of dull routine; he leads to fresh thoughts 
and loves, or sails away to discover new worlds. 

We may not, however, regard him as unrelated to his time. 
He is the embodiment of aspirations and tendencies of which 
the multitude are as yet but vaguely conscious; and he belongs 
all the more to his age because he sees in it little else than the 
promise of better things: for a noble contempt for whatever is 
now quite accomplished, a sort of divine discontent with the 
whole world of mere facts, as being but the shadowy symbol of 
the eternally real, is the mark of genius. 

When Columbus comes before us, the great historic move- 
ment among the Christian peoples which we call the Renais- 
sance, the New Birth, had reached its culminating point. The 
residence of the popes at Avignon and the Schism of the West 
had weakened the central authority of the church, while the de- 
velopment of clearly marked nationalities had undermined feu- 
dalism and prepared the way for the substitution of independent 
monarchies in the place of the Holy Roman Empire. New 
forces, such as the printing-press, gunpowder, paper, and the mari- 
ner’s compass, helped to hasten the transformation. With the fall 
of Constantinople, which was captured by the Turks in 1453, the 
Eastern Empire passed away. The Greek scholars who fled from 
their fanatical and barbarous conquerors gave a fresh impulse to 
the mind of Western Europe, and awakened new enthusiasm for 
classic arts and letters. The year in which America was discov- 
ered Copernicus was at the University of Cracow, busy with 
those studies which were to produce a revolution in the accepted 
theories of the constitution of the physical universe. Everything 
pointed to a transition from the old to a new order. 

The centre of this activity was Italy. Her language was the 
first of the modern tongues to acquire form, consistency, and 
polish, and hundreds of her sons were eager lovers of the new 
learning, when its spirit was as yet scarcely recognized in France 
and England, Germany and Spain. 
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Even before the fall of Constantinople Italian enthusiasts had 
begun to make pilgrimages thither, to hold intercourse with men 
of learning, and to seek for precious relics of the past. 

An Italian renaissance, in fact, in which the literature of the 
language sprang into fulness of life in the Divina Commedia of 
Dante, preceded that of the fifteenth century. Petrarch created 
a new method.in scholarship and became the author of human- 
ism, while Boccaccio addressed himself to the study and com- 
mendation of Greek literature. The church encouraged the pre- 
vailing enthusiasm, and among the great names whose influence 
was especially felt in the classical revival is that of Pope Nicho- 
las V., the founder of the Vatican Library. 

Before the end of the fifteenth century a knowledge of the 
writings of Greece and Rome had become wide-spread, and the 
medizval world-view had, to a large extent, been superseded by 
the modern. In the cultivation of the fine arts Italy also led the 
way. Giotto holds the relation to painting which Dante holds to 
poetry. In architecture Brunelleschi, and in sculpture Donatel- 
lo, rivalled, in genius and skill, the artists of the age of Peri- 
cles, and we are on the eve of the appearance of Raphael, 
Titian and Correggio, Bramante and Michael Angelo, who will 
wed the grace, the strength, and the loveliness of ancient art 
to the purity and sweetness, the humanity and tenderness of 
Christian faith. 

In scientific research, too, at this epoch the place of honor 
belongs to Italy. Leonardo da Vinci, born in 1452, is not only 
-one of the great artists of the world, but he was also an anato- 
mist, a physiologist, a botanist, an astronomer, a geographer, 
an explorer, who anticipated in many directions the results of 
modern scientific investigation. There is probably no other man 
who so well deserves to be called a universal genius. Paolo 
Toscanelli, with whom Columbus corresponded, is also worthy of 
mention as one of the pioneers who helped to enlarge the boun- 
daries of natural knowledge. 

The Italian republics, which were still in the fifteenth cen- 
tury the chief centres of the commercial activity of Christendom, 
were also the homes of the spirit of adventure and discovery. 
They had sent Marco Polo, in the latter half of the thirteenth 
century, by the overland route to the court of the great Kublai 
Khan, in far-off Cathay. In 1291 the Vivaldis and Tedisio 
Doria freighted two ships, and weighing anchor at Genoa, and 
sailing through the Strait of Gibraltar, turned boldly south to 
see whether it was possible to live under the equator, and 
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whether or not there was a southern passage around Africa. 
They disappeared beyond the horizon and no tidings were ever 
brought back to tell their fate. It was Italy who gave Peres- 
trello, Usodimare, and Cadamosto to Prince Henry of Portugal, 
the Cabots to England, Verrazzani to France, Columbus to Spain 
and to all mankind. The intellectual outburst of the fifteenth cen- 
tury was not, however, confined to Italy. A fresh mental vigor, 
a new delight in the things of the mind, was discernible in every 
part of Europe. The fifteenth century is an age of inventions, 
of discoveries, of voyages to unknown regions, as well as an age 
of art and literature. Goethe's faith in culture and his knowledge 
of what had been done in the fifteenth century led him to 
affirm that the world would be farther advanced had Luther 
never been born; for the Reformation, for two hundred years, 
diverted the best minds of Europe from the pursuit of truth 
and beauty to bitter theological controversies, which, while 
they threw no light upon any subject, aroused everywhere 
the spirit of fanaticism. Whether there was moral gain seems 
doubtful. The fierce zeal of Calvinism and Puritanism has doubt- 
less made itself felt as a mighty force, but it is not in harmony 
with the gentle spirit of Christ, and cannot remain as a perma- 
nent influence upon the conduct of men. Hatred and intoler- 
ance, contention and war, are surely not the best means to bring 
about moral and religious improvement; and the light which in 
the fifteenth century was spreading everywhere, unforbidden and 
hailed with salutations of glad welcome, would have fallen in the 
dark places where alone abuse and corruption thrive. 

Of this fifteenth century Italy, with its aspirations, its yearn- 
ings, its forebodings of wider, freer, nobler life, Columbus is a 
child. In him, united with a deep and genuine love of know- 
ledge, we find also a sincere religious faith and piety which 
urged him to heroic enterprise. In the middle ages zeal for the 
conversion of the heathen was the most potent impulse to geo- 
graphical discovery. During the thirteenth century Franciscan 
and Dominican monks traversed Mongolia and Tartary and wrote 
accounts of their travels, and later on Catholic missionaries brought 
to Europe the first authentic accounts of China and India. As 
religious enthusiasm united the barbarous and contentious popu- 
lations of Europe in the eleventh century and hurled them against 
Asia, until finally the progress of Islam was arrested and Chris- 
tendom saved from the yoke of Mahometanism, so religious faith 
impelled and guided the immortal sailor of Genoa to the New 
World. Columbus, of course, was not the first or the only man 
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who believed that Asia could be reached by sailing westward 
across the Atlantic. This opinion was held by several, and among 
others by Paolo Toscanelli, whose reputation as a man of science 
gave weight to his arguments, and enabled him to _ confirm 
Columbus in his persuasion of the feasibility of the enterprise in 
which he was absorbed. 

The awakening mind of Europe, in fact, was turning itself in 
every direction; and, as a result of this activity, the spirit of 
enterprise and discovery was aroused. As scholars went back to 
classical literature for knowledge and inspiration, so the vigorous, 
practical minds of the age felt themselves straitened in the world, 
and yearned for new regions into which to carry the commerce 
and the civilization of the Christian people. The returning cru- 
saders had brought back from the East marvellous stories of its 
splendor and wealth, and in the latter part of the thirteenth 
century Marco Polo astonished Europe with accounts of the 
wonderful countries he had visited. His book of travels, which 
many looked upon as a romance, was the chief source of Toscanel- 
li’s information concerning the countries where the spices grow, and 
through him it helped to stimulate the ardor of Columbus, to 
whom Polo’s writings were probably unknown. In the fourteenth 
century Catholic missions were founded in the chief cities of 
China, and an overland traffic between that country and Italy 
was established. It is to these early voyages that Europe was 
indebted for its knowledge of printing, and, possibly also, for 
that of the mariner’s compass. The secret of making gunpow- 
der was probably learned from the Saracens of Spain. By these 
instruments and forces the awakening western mind was roused 
to an intenser consciousness of the power which impels to ac- 
tion. 

The Genoese were the first to seek to make the Atlantic a 
highway for their traffic. 

In 1291, as we have already said, Ugolino and Guido Vival- 
di freighted two ships, sailed through the Strait of Gibraltar, 
turned southward to discover a passage around Africa to India, 
and never returned. A few years later a fleet set sail from 
Genoa and discovered the Canary Islands; but strife and other 
rnisfortunes soon led to the abandonment of the new-found 
lands. 

Portugal next took the lead in maritime enterprise. The 
Genoese, however, were still the boldest and the most expert 
sailors, and to them generally the command of the Portuguese 
ships was entrusted. The Canaries were revisited, and in 1346 
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a vessel set sail for the Rio d’Oro, on the African coast; but 
it never came back. In spite of repeated efforts to make new 
discoveries, carried on for half a century, little was accom- 
plished. The Portuguese crept cautiously along the shore, not 
daring to trust themselves to the open sea, because they be- 
lieved that once land was lost sight of return would be impossi- 
ble. ; 

The most powerful impulse to Portuguese maritime enter- 
prise was given by Prince Henry, called the Navigator, who, 
like Queen Isabella, had in his veins the blood of the House 
of Lancaster. He devoted his time and fortune to systematic 
attempts to find new lands, but his sailors, after twelve years of 
effort, had nothing to report save the unimportant discovery of 
Porto Santo and Madeira. At sight of Cape Bojador the stout- 
est hearts quailed and turned back. Prince Henry, however, did 
not lose heart, but continued to lavish his wealth in fitting out 
new fleets, and at length one of his captains overcame the ter- 
rors of Cape Bojador, and in 1442 reached Rio d’Oro, just fifty 
years before Columbus led the way to the New World. As 
rumors of these voyages spread through Europe, adventurers and 
sailors flocked to Portugal to offer their services to Prince 
Henry. 

The most distinguished and the most successful of these were 
Usodimare and Cadamosto, both Italians. In 1455 the latter, 
having command of a caravel, passed the Senegal and cast an- 
chor twelve leagues beyond that river. When about to set sail 
again he caught sight of another Portuguese ship, under the 
command of Usodimare, and together they continued the voyage 
as far as the river Gambia, whence they returned to Portugal. 
This is all Prince Henry succeeded in accomplishing during the 
forty-four years in which he labored, with patient courage and 
noble generosity, to reach India by sailing around Africa. It 
was doubtless a knowledge of these voyages that drew Colum- 
bus to Portugal; and thus the name of Prince Henry, who, had 
he been able to find a man of genius and heroic will, to pro- 
pose and execute the project of sailing westward across the At- 
lantic, would have needed no urging to fit out the fleet, becomes 
indissolubly associated with the discovery of America. But he, 
when Columbus arrived in Lisbon, in 1470, was no longer among 
the living. Columbus at that time was about thirty-five years 
old. He was tall, strong, and symmetrical. His complexion was 
ruddy, his hair reddish, his eyes light, and his nose aquiline. 
His bearing was dignified, and his apparel and diet were plain and 
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moderate. Though by nature irascible, he struggled manfully to 
control his temper, and, except on rare occasions, he was mild 
and affable. He fasted often, and heard Mass and recited the 
office every day. In Lisbon he married and gained a mainte- 
nance by making geographical charts. His wife, the daughter of 
a navigator of renown, brought him into contact with men who 
were familiar with the voyages of Prince Henry’s captains, and 
as he himself had already sailed to nearly every known part of 
the world, their conversation ran much upon adventure and the 
wonderful lands which lay hidden beyond the ocean. That 
Columbus had even then acquired a certain fame we infer from 
the fact that he was summoned to a conference with King Al- 
fonso V., in which the possibility of reaching the East by sail- 
ing westward was discussed. 

Of the feasibility of this scheme Columbus was persuaded. 
He felt confident that it was as easy to sail westward as to 
sail southward, as the Portuguese had done; and since he had 
no doubt of the sphericity of the earth, he was convinced one 
might travel round the globe. He was in error as to the 
distance between Western Europe and Eastern Asia; but this 
error, in leading him to believe the distance much less than it 
is, helped to confirm his confidence in the success of the enter- 
prise, with which his mind was busy as early as 1474. In that 
year he received a letter from Toscanelli in reply to one in 
which he had proposed his project to the consideration of his 
learned fellow-countryman. “I have received your letter,” Tos- 
canelli wrote, ‘with the things you sent me, which I regard as 
a special favor. I appreciate your high and noble desire to sail 
from the east to the west, according to the chart I sent you. I 
am glad you understand it, and that the voyage is not only pos- 
sible but certain. The honor and profit will be beyond calcula- 
tion, and the fame of it great among all Christians.” The letter 
of Columbus, to which this is a reply, has been lost, but Tosca- 
nelli's words make it plain that he was then, eighteen years be- 
fore he was finally able to set sail, resolved to follow his plans 
of discovery with the courage and strength of will which no ob- 
stacles or difficulties could affright or enfeeble. The undertaking 
was too great for even the mightiest and wealthiest private in- 
dividual; for, besides men and mofiéy and ships, it was neces- 
sary to find some sovereign power to claim, hold, and defend the 
countries he might discover. Nothing at that time was to be 
expected from Portugal, which was engaged in an expensive con- 
test for the succession to the throne of Castile; nor from Genoa, 
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which had suffered cruel reverses and was torn by factions; 
nor was there any other country to which he might have looked 
for help with any hope of success. 

In 1481 John II. ascended the throne of Portugal and gave 
a new impulse to maritime discovery. He assembled the ablest 
astronomers and cosmographers of his kingdom for the purpose 
of devising some means to guide ships in unknown waters, under 
whatever part of the heavens; and as a result of their confer- 
ences the astrolabe was transferred to the use of navigators. A 
ship losing its course need now no longer grope its way back by 
the uncertain guidance of the stars. The fear lest, having sailed 
far into unknown seas, it would be impossible to find the way 
home again, need not henceforth trouble those to whom Co- 
lumbus might appeal for aid. He therefore proposed his 
scheme to King John, and so far impressed him with his ideas 
that the matter was referred to a board in charge of maritime 
discovery. The board, of course, declared the project to be ex- 
travagant and visionary. The king then inquired of his privy 
council whether the way pointed out by Columbus was a better 
passage to India than the old one along the coast of Africa. 
The council decided in favor of the old way; and a year or 
two later, in 1486, Bartholomew Diaz, a Portuguese captain, was 
driven by a gale beyond the Cape of Good Hope, which Da 
Gama succeeded in passing again in 1497, five years after the 
discovery of America. 

Columbus left Lisbon in 1484 to visit his aged father, for 
whose wants, though poor himself, he piously provided. A little 
later we get sight of him begging his way to the court of Spain, 
to bring his project to the attention of its rulers. 

Isabella does not appear to have been present at his first in- 
terview with Ferdinand, in which, having explained his project 
to the king, he declared his belief that God had chosen him to 
carry it to a successful issue. Ferdinand, who seems to have taken 
a not unfavorable view of the matter, declared that before com- 
ing to a decision in a scheme of such importance it would be 
necessary to consult the men of learning. While waiting for the 
council of learned men to assemble, Columbus, as a means of 
support, resumed the business of making charts and globes, in 
which he had such poor success that at times he was in 
want of the necessaries of life, and had it not been for the 
kindness of Alonzo de Quintanilla he might have perished of 
hunger. This kind friend succeeded in bringing him to the 
notice of Cardinal Mendoza, who, next to the king, was the 
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most powerful man in Spain. The conference called by Ferdi- 
nand to consider the proposal of Columbus met at Salaman- 
ca, in the convent of St. Stephen, in 1486-87. The greater 
number of those who participated in the discussions had, before 
any meetings were held, decided in their own minds that the 
whole scheme was wild and visionary. Some of them disbe- 
lieved in the sphericity of the earth, as being opposed to the 
teaching of the Bible; others ridiculed the notion of the exist- 
ence of antipodes, appealing to the authority of St. Augustine ; 
and others advanced cosmographical arguments to show that 
three years’ sailing would not suffice to carry Columbus to the 
regions which he hoped to reach. Then the heat of the torrid 
zone, it was said, was so excessive that it would be found im- 
possible to live in it. If this danger should be escaped and 
the ships should reach the nether parts of the earth, what power 
would be great enough to bring them up again over the watery 
walls of the ocean ? 

All this, indeed, was foolish enough, but in an age when the 
knowledge of nature was extremely imperfect fanciful considera- 
tions carried weight. 

‘Before Columbus,” says Las Casas, “‘could make them un- 
derstand his theory and arguments, he had to remove from their 
minds the erroneous principles on which their objections were 
founded—a more difficult task than teaching truth.” 

Among these men of learning there was, however, at least 
one, the Dominican monk Diego Deza, who understood the 
man of genius whom others scorned as a dreamer, and whose 
courage and intelligence weakened the strength of the arguments 
advanced by those whom ignorance and prejudice made certain 
they were right. 

No decision had been reached when, in the spring of 1487, 
Ferdinand and Isabella entered upon another campaign against 
the Moors, and laid siege to Malaga, whither Columbus followed 
them. Two years passed, while he waited and hoped, wander- 
ing from city to city, striving to awaken interest in his cher- 
ished enterprise. 

In May, 1489, he was summoned to a conference with the 
king and queen at Cordova; but before anything could be done 
war was again declared, and Columbus followed the court and 
army to the siege of Baza, in which, as Zuniga testifies, he took 
part, giving proof of valor and wisdom. Baza was captured, and 
Ferdinand and Isabella entered Seville in triumph to celebrate 
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the victory. During all this time Columbus, though he received 
occasional allowances from court, was often in want. 

“The Duke of Medina-Celi,” says Las Casas, “ knowing that 
Columbus was in want of food, commanded that what was. 
necessary should be given him. To such distress had he come.” 
From Father Deza also, and Quintanilla, he received assistance. 
It was in these years that he was forced to bear the mockeries 
and insults of which he complained in the sickness and poverty 
of his old age, when he had been abandoned by the people 
upon whom he had conferred a glory and a power that kings 
cannot give. 

The frivolous and thoughtless crowd treated him as a mad- 
man, and the children, putting into act the prejudices of their 
elders, were accustomed when he passed by to point to their 
foreheads as a sign that he was demented. 

The capture of Baza was the beginning of the end of the 
wars which the Spaniards for centuries had carried on against 
the Moorish invaders. The final struggle was at hand, and 
whose the victory was to be was not doubtful. 

It was not to be expected that, in the midst of the exalta- 
tion of spirit which preceded the great national triumph, a pro- 
ject like that of Columbus should receive calm and attentive con- 
sideration. He, however, fearing lest these wars should still be pro- 
longed for years, while he had but a brief space of life in which 
to accomplish his God-given task, set his friends to work to ob- 
tain from the court a decisive answer before another campaign 
should open. 

Again the board was called together, and the conclusion 
reached was that the project of Columbus was visionary, and 
that the weak arguments of such a man should have no force to 
persuade great princes to engage in costly and hazardous enter- 
prises. Father Deza, however, persuaded the king and queen to 
soften the blow by making a report to Columbus in which the 
cares and expenses of the war were alleged as a reason for not 
taking up his scheme just then, though they hoped in future for 
a favorable opportunity to examine thoroughly his project. 
When Columbus, little pleased with this report, went to Seville, 
to learn from the sovereigns themselves what their decision was, 
he was treated with consideration and gentleness, but was told 
that what he had heard was true. When, after five years of 
hope deferred, he was asked still to wait for an indefinite time, - 
he grew impatient, and his thoughts turned to the kings of © 
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France, England, and Portugal, from all of whom he had received 
invitations to lay his projects before them. 

With this view he set out for Huelva to leave his son Diego, 
a boy of twelve years, with his brother-in-law. On his way he 
stopped at the convent of Santa Maria de La Rabida, to ask 
for bread and water for the child whom he led by the hand. 

Whether this was his first or his second visit to La Rabida is 
matter of dispute. At all events, he found there in the prior, 
Juan Perez de Marchena, a friend who ever after remained stead- 
fast in his devotion to himself and his great enterprise. 

When the story of the sorrows and disappointments of his 
guest had been told the monk bade him take heart, assuring 
him that his high dream should yet become a fact. 

He sent for Garcia Fernandez, the most learned man in the 
neighboring town of Palos, and for Martin Alonzo Pinzon, its 
greatest sea-captain, and having with their help and that of Co- 
lumbus examined the scheme with all the thoroughness of which 
he was capable, he became an enthusiastic believer in its feasibil- 
ity. As he had been the queen’s confessor, he took the liberty 
to write to her to beg her to reconsider her decision. The 
letter was entrusted to Sebastian Rodriguez, a shrewd pilot of 
Lepi, who delivered it to Isabella, in her camp of Santa Fe, 
near Granada. 

She was touched by the earnest faith and zeal of the monk, 
and bade him come to her without delay. The. royal message 
was received at sunset, and before. midnight Marchena was 
astride his borrowed mule on his way to Santa Fe, leaving Co- 
lumbus in the convent to await the outcome of his mission. 

Admitted to audience, he presented his case with such per- 
suasive eloquence that the queen gave orders that Columbus 
should return to her, and that he should be provided with what- 
ever was necessary to enable him to travel with becoming dig- 
nity. 

He was as quick to start as Marchena had been, and when 
he reached the camp he was commended to the charge of his 
old friend, Alonzo de Quintanilla. He arrived just in time to 
see the Moorish power, which for eight hundred years had filled 
Spain with blood and battle, go down for ever before the war- 
riors of Ferdinand and Isabella, who, having received the keys 
of Granada from King Boabdil, on the second of January, 1492, 
entered the city in triumph four days later, on the Feast of the 
Epiphany. Thus Columbus was witness of one of the most im- 
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portant and dramatic events of history, and what he then saw 
helped to fire his naturally fervid imagination. 

When the rejoicings and festivities were at an end, his pro- 
ject was again taken up by a royal commission appointed for 
this purpose. 

Columbus, who for years had been a beggar, a figure for 
scorn to point its finger at, now made demands which would 
give him rank with princes, and which only kings could grant. 
He asked for the title of Admiral of the Ocean, with all the 
powers and privileges enjoyed by the admirals of Castile in 
their respective districts; he asked also to be made viceroy and 
governor of all the islands and continents he should discover ; 
and, in addition to the pay and emoluments of these offices, he 
demanded a tenth of the net income of whatever should be 
found or exchanged in the new lands; and finally, he required 
that these titles and privileges should be made hereditary in his 
family. 

As these demands excited both surprise and indignation, 
Isabella sought to effect a compromise by offering conditions 
which, if less extravagant, were still honorable and profitable. 
But Columbus refused to yield, and negotiations were broken off. 
The attitude he here assumed need not seem strange, if we bear 
in mind the fact that he believed himself called by Heaven to 
undertake this work, the accomplishment of which would lead 
him to other divinely appointed tasks, not less important, in his 
own estimation at least. Not a moment, therefore, did he hesi- 
tate, but bestrode his mule and took the road to Cordova, whence 
he intended to journey to Paris to lay his plans before the King 
of France. 

His friends, Alonzo de Quintanilla and Louis de Santangel, 
deeply chagrined and disappointed at the turn things had taken, 
besought Isabella to consider again the loss of honor and glory 
to Spain, if another country should be permitted to reap the 
fruits of the discoveries which they all were now persuaded Co- 
lumbus would undoubtedly make. His demands, they admitted, 
were extravagant, his spirit imperious; but a wise and mighty 
sovereign, when the right moment to engage in an enterprise of 
world-wide import had come, need not consider such trifles. If 
he succeeded in accomplishing what he promised his reward 
could hardly be too great; but if he failed the loss would be in- 
considerable. The appeal to the magnanimity of Isabella pro- 
duced its effect. A messenger was despatched to ask Columbus 
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to return. He overtook him two leagues from Granada, at the 
bridge of Pinos, on the road to Cordova. 

As the thought of all he had suffered, of the delusive pro- 
mises by which he had so often been beguiled, flashed across his 
mind, he betrayed a momentary hesitancy; then turning his 
mule, he rode back to the city. His ascendency was now com- 
plete. Isabella succeeded in gaining at least the formal assent 
of Ferdinand, and at Santa Fe, on the 17th of April, 1492, they 
both signed articles of agreement with Columbus, in which all 
his demands were granted. When it was asked whence the 
money to fit out the expedition was to be obtained, since the 
treasury was empty, Isabella replied: “The enterprise is mine 
for the crown of Castile. I pledge my jewels for the funds.” 

The money was borrowed from the ecclesiastical revenues of 
Aragon, and the loan was repaid with the first gold brought 
from the New World. On the 12th of May Columbus took 
leave of the king and queen and set out for Palos, which had 
been selected as the port from which he should sail. In a little 
while he found himself again in La Rabida, overlooking the sea- 
port, henceforth the most famous, and here with the monks, who 
loved him as one of their own, whose habit he was accustomed 
to wear in token of his love of them ‘and St. Francis, we, for 
the present, leave him. 

“There are few,” says Landor, “whom God has promoted to 
serve the truly great. They are never to be superseded, nor 
are their names to be obliterated in earth or heaven.” In the 
list of these let us here place Queen Isabella, Juan Perez de 
Marchena, Diego Deza, Alonzo de Quintanilla, and Louis de 
Santangel. There was enough of the heroic and godlike in them 
to recognize the heroic and godlike in Columbus. They knew 

2 man, they knew the right moment, and their names are im- 
p -ishable. 

J. L. SPALDING. 


Peoria, Ill. 
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O LOVER! filled with glorious joy 
Of heart’s success, 

If in your loving be the base alloy 
Of selfishness ; 

If for the adored you would not bravely pay 
Service of tears, 

And prove your stalwart fealty day by day— 
Turn not this way! 


Lover of life! if you would never know 
Life’s meaning deep; 

Or how the maimed and fevered thousands go, 
As funerals creep, 

Across the hospital’s sad threshold borne ; 
If too much pain 

Comes with the life lived round us day by day— 
Turn not this way! 


Image of God! if you would serve Christ’s love 
But as you will, 

And like the worm with aimless longings move 
In darkness still; 

If too much heart’s-blood flows when you would pray 
Before the Cross, 

Py Where saints their daily tribute duly lay— 

Turn you away! 





ROSE HAWTHORNE LATHROP. 
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ANOTHER WORD ON OTHER WORLDS. 


I AGREE in general with what Father Searle has written in 
his recent article. This article has suggested, however, the pres- 
ent supplement, in which I wish to present some thoughts on 
the same topic, but in a different line of reasoning. 

After all has been said, there remains in almost every mind 
the idea or sentiment, which cannot be driven out, that the ulti- 
mate purpose of the universe must be to serve as the habitation 
of rational beings. The only question is: whether it is intended 
to be the habitation of angels and men exclusively, or of other 
species of rational creatures also ? 

The former hypothesis is sufficient for the absolute exigency 
of reason, which demands that the material universe should stand 
in a due relation to the world of spirits and subserve their util- 
ity and happiness. 

There is, nevertheless, a probability in favor of the second 
hypothesis, and what I wish to do is to show what are the con- 
ditions under which we can suppose, in conformity with sound 
philosophy and theology, that orders of rational beings other 
than angels and men may hereafter people the worlds which fill 
actual space. 

There have been many speculations on this topic which will 
not bear a critical examination. Some fanciful and even silly 
attempts have been made to draw a picture of supermundane 
states of existence, which are nothing more or less than projec- 
tions of earthly conditions into other spheres. More serious and 
Christian speculators, without contradicting any of the doctrines 
of faith, have imagined a repetition and multiplication of worlds 
and species like our own, with similar conditions of probation 
and the same final destiny. 

This view is unphilosophical, untheological, and unscriptural. 
Whatever detracts from the unity of the universe, in a physical, 
intellectual, and moral sense, is unphilosophical. Whatever takes 
from the Incarnation of the Son of God in Jesus Christ its 
unique pre-eminence as the apex of the creative act, and from 
the triumphant church of angels and men its supreme and soli- 
tary grandeur as the central and highest kingdom in the univer- 
sal empire of Christ, is untheological and unscriptural. The uni- 
verse is for the glory of Jesus Christ and his saints, first and 
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above all things, and through this glorification of the church, 
chiefly, the final cause of creation, the glory of God, is accom- 
plished. 

The universe, as the dwelling-place of rational beings, is, 
therefore, principally the habitation of the glorified angels and 
saints. If there are other species of rational creatures who will 
hereafter dwell in the countless spheres which revolve in the ce- 
lestial spaces, these are subordinated to the glorified princes of 
the kingdom of heaven, they are on lower planes of life, and go 
to fill up and complete the intellectual and moral empire of 
Christ. 

Taken in this way, the hypothesis of rational inhabitants of 
other worlds, who are of different species from angels and men, is 
in harmony with theology, is possible, and even probable. And 
it is my present purpose to develop this idea, in order to show 
its probability. It will be observed that I speak of the exis- 
tence of these orders of rational creatures only as future. For, 
not only the absence of all evidence of the habitability of other 
worlds, but the positive evidence of the unfitness of those spheres 
with which we are acquainted for any kind of life like ours, re- 
duces the notion of other inhabited worlds to a mere possibility 
and a pure conjecture. But, when we propose the hypothesis 
that the celestial orbs are now in the process of evolution and 
preparation, to become in future ages the abodes of countless 
myriads of intelligent creatures, the whole aspect of the case is 
changed. And, as will presently be seen, our ideas of the pro- 
bable conditions of life in these worlds undergo very essential 
modifications. 

Those who speculate about the present and past existence of 
intellectual creatures inhabiting other worlds, and who seek to 
make their theories conform to Christian doctrine, usually imagine 
that the state of things in these worlds is analogous to the con- 
dition of the earth, as a probationary sphere. These rational 
species are supposed to move on lines parallel to ours, but separ- 
ate and independent. They are supposed to be under a similar 
dispensation of law and grace, undergoing a moral probation, 
and working out their salvation, with a liability to sin, and ex- 
posed to all the risks as well as enjoying all the advantages 
which have attended the probation of the human race. They 
are not subordinated to the end and place of the beatified an- 
gels and men in the universal empire of Christ, but are, so to 
speak, separate and independent kingdoms. 

Now, this is an untheological and unscriptural view. We 
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must take our departure from the postulate, that the whole uni- 
verse has been created for the glory of Jesus Christ, and of those 
who are associated with him, 2.¢., beatified men and angels. All 
other intellectual creatures must be ranged in order beneath this 
hierarchy and dependent on it. 

Moreover, if the worlds are peopled only in the future age, 
after the Last Judgment and the general restitution of all things 
in Christ, there can be no corruption, decay, death, moral evil, 
and therefore no state of probation inthem. Their inhabitants 
must be perfect, immortal, happy, exempt from all liability to 
sin and suffering, by their very nature and the laws of their 
being. They cannot, however, have a supernatural destiny, or 
be capable of attaining to the beatified vision of God, which is 
the exclusive heritage of the adopted sons of God, the glorified 
angels and men. ; 

All theologians teach, and all Catholics believe, that God 
created the angels and constituted them in grace, that they 
might merit supernatural beatitude by fidelity under some trial 
of their obedience to which they were subjected. Those who 
were faithful were immediately confirmed in grace and exalted 
to glory. We believe, also, that men were created and constitut- 
ed in grace, that they might through obedience and merit ob- 
tain a place among the angels in the glory of heaven, and that, 
after the fall of Adam, the way to heaven is open to mankind 
through Christ the Redeemer. 

All theologians teach, also, that through the Incarnation of 
the Son of God in Jesus the Son of Mary, the elect angels and 
men have been exalted to a higher state of glory than that 
which could have been created if there had been no fall, but 
also no Incarnation and no Redemption. All theologians teach 
that Jesus Christ is head over angels as well as over men, that 
he is the sovereign of the universe, and that Mary, his blessed 
Mother, is Queen of Angels, Saints, and the whole universe. 
Not only are angels and men glorified in the Incarnation, but 
the whole universe is irradiated with a new lustre, all creatures 
are exalted and brought nearer to God. In the Incarnation the 
creative act of God is brought to its acme, the master-piece of 
divine wisdom is accomplished, and the creation attains its Final 
Cause in the most sublime possible manner. 

The Incarnation of the Eternal Word in Jesus Christ, which 
took place on our earth, when he was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost and born of the Virgin Mary, is a solitary and unique act, 
never to be repeated. 
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St. Paul says of Jesus Christ the Son of Mary, our Saviour, 
that “God the Father hath translated us into the kingdom of 
his beloved Son, in whom we have redemption through his blood, 
the remission of sins; who is the image of the invisible God, 
the first-born of every creature; for in him were all things creat- 
ed in heaven and on earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones 
or dominations, or principalities, or powers; all things were 
created by him and in him: and he is before all; and by him 
all things consist. And he is the head of the body, the church; 
who is the beginning, the first-born from the dead; that in all 
things he may hold the primacy. Because in him it hath 
well pleased that all fulness should dwell: and through him 
to reconcile all things unto himself, making peace through the 
blood of his cross, both as to the things that are on earth, 
and the things that are in heaven” (Coloss. i. 12-20). 

All these things are said of Jesus the Son of Mary, who 
died on the cross and rose again. It is he who has the primo- 
geniture, who is the Father’s first and only-begotten Son and 
Heir, the Sovereign of the universe, and having no compeer to 
divide with him the power. 

In Jesus Christ the human race is exalted to the highest 
place in the kingdom of God, together with the holy angels who 
are ministers of Christ, and the associates of the saints, and 
over whom Mary is Queen. 

All other orders of intelligent beings, however numerous their 
species and great their number, are inferior to the saints, and 
subordinated to them. Beatified angels and saints are, in a su- 
pernatural order, by adoption sharers with Jesus Christ in his 
divine sonship, co-heirs with him. By grace and the light of 
glory they have been deified and made partakers of the life and 
beatitude of God, in an ineffable union with the Blessed Trinity. 

This is the exclusive privilege of angels and men; and there 
is not the slightest probability that any other intelligent beings 
will ever be elevated to the plane of supernatural grace and 
glory. 

The merit and grace of Christ suffice, indeed, being infinite, 
to extend the privileges of the supernatural order to countless 
worlds; if such were the will of God. But we have no right to 
suppose anything of the kind. First, because there is no proof 
of it in revelation. Second, because there is negative proof to 
the contrary. 

In rational nature there is no inherent right and no exigency 
for supernatural grace and glory. Grace is a purely gratuitous 
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gift. It is so great that one could not imagine it, much less 
believe that it has been granted, unless we were taught of God 
by a divine revelation. As, therefore, the hypostatic union of 
the uncreated and created natures in the Person of Jesus Christ, 
and the exaltation of Mary to be the Mother of God, are unique 
facts, so also the formation of a society of intelligent beings in 
the order of supernatural grace is, a priort, a fact which must 
be regarded as unique. The reason of being for such an order, 
the exemplar idea in the mind of God of a universe raised to 
the apex of metaphysical possibility, the purpose of glorifying 
himself in the highest and best act of creative wisdom and good- 
ness, are fully satisfied and accomplished, by the formation of 
one society of glorified beings composed of angels and men. 

Moreover, the Catholic Church is the Body of Christ, and the 
Bride of Christ. This is so continually affirmed in the apostolic 
writings that it is needless to quote texts. Now, Christ has 
only one body and one bride. The church militant on earth be- 
comes the church triumphant in heaven. The angels of heaven 
belong to it already, but there are no embodied spirits belonging 
to this society, except those who have been prepared for it by 
receiving the grace of regeneration in the church militant on earth. 

St. Paul writes to the Ephesians, repeating the statement 
which has been quoted above from another epistle, that Jesus 
Christ has the absolute pre-eminence and sovereign dominion in 
the whole creation; adding to it, that the extension and com- 
plement of his Incarnation is found in the Catholic Church. 

“That you may know what is the exceeding greatness of his 
power towards us, who believe according to the operation of the 
might of his power, which he wrought in Christ, raising him up 
from the dead, and setting him at his right hand in the heavenly 
places; above all principality and power, and virtue and do- 
minion, and every name that is named, not only in this world, 
but also in that which is to come. And hath put all things 
under his feet; and hath made him head over all the church, 
which is his body, and the fulness of him who filleth all in all” 
(Eph. ii. 14-23). 

This language is decisive and exclusive. The Incarnation has 
its entire and full complement in the church composed of hu- 
man beings, inhabitants of the earth which was his birth-place, 
and his blood-relations by a common descent from Adam. There 
is no room left vacant for the denizens of other worlds, and no 
addition can be made to absolute plenitude. 

The only plane of being which can be occupied by rational 
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creatures, the inhabitants of other worlds, is the plane of pure 
nature, in which their destiny is fulfilled by the possession of 
natural beatitude. 

There is no reason to suppose that such beings, if they ex- 
ist, are in a state of probation, liable to sin, or subject to suffering 
of any kind. 

The existence of evil, especially moral evil, in the world is 
the greatest and most perplexing of all the problems which 
philosophers and theologians have been always trying to solve. 
It is not reasonable to suppose this anomaly to have any great- 
er extension than we know it to have. It is congruous to a 
true idea of the goodness of God to suppose that he will per- 
mit only the minimum of evil, which will suffice for the fulfil- 
ment of the purpose he has in view in permitting rational crea- 
tures to abuse their free-will. It is a very common and grievous 
error, that free-will necessarily involves liability to sin. On the 
contrary, this liability is a defect of liberty. The blessed in 
heaven have free-will and are impeccable. Jesus and Mary have 
always from the beginning of their existence had free-will, and 
they were impeccable. God has free-will, but it is impossible 
for him to sin. 

As a consequence of the error just noted, it is commonly 
concluded that rational beings can attain moral perfection and 
felicity only through probation, in which by struggle and effort 
they acquire habits of virtue. This is not so. There are multi- 
tudes of infants who die before they are capable of moral re- 
sponsibility, and who never have any probation. All these hu- 
man beings pass into a state of perpetual felicity, either natural 
or supernatural, without ever having run any risk of committing 
actual sin. 

Liability to sin arises from a defect of intelligence, and a con- 
sequent variability of will in the choice between the true good, 
and evil under the guise of apparent good. If intelligence is 
perfect it cannot mistake apparent for real good, and therefore 
the will can only choose those things which are in harmony 
with its chief object of desire, viz., the supreme good. Give a 
rational creature an unerring knowledge of good, with rec- 
titude of will, and it cannot sin. Give it a complete possession 
of all the good it naturally desires, and it cannot suffer. 

It is perfectly easy for God to create rational beings in this 
perfection, and to give them perfect felicity, by an act of gra- 
tuitous goodness, without requiring of them to do anything to 
deserve or acquire this state of perfection. 
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He has not taken this course with angels and men. He has 
chosen to create them in an imperfect state, a state of equilibri- 
um between good and evil, and to require them to determine 
themselves to good, in order to acquire a state of everlasting 


felicity by their own, personal merit. To adapt the language of 


a German writer, used in respect to another subject, to the 
present case: “He gave into the hand of human liberty a 
mighty two-edged sword; a sword equally sharp for good and 
evil: for the battle in behalf of virtue and truth, and the war- 
fare of sin and error.” 

The only possible motive which could have determined the 
Divine Will to place this dangerous weapon in the hands of his 
creatures was a greater good to be obtained by the victory of 
good over evil, than that which would be gained by keeping 
evil entirely aloof from the rational creation. This good is am- 
ply secured by the warfare of good with evil in the angelic and 
human spheres. There is no reason, therefore, for supposing any 
permission of sin and the evils consequent upon it in any other 
worlds inhabited by rational beings. 

If we assume that the worlds will be peopled only after the 
Last Judgment, it is certain that they are not the theatre of 
probation, a conflict between good and evil. 

Holy Scripture teaches that a day is coming of the restora- 
tion, the restitution of all things. 

“Jesus Christ, whom heaven indeed must receive until the 
times of the restitution of all things, which God hath spoken by 
the mouth of his holy prophets, from the beginning of the 
world” (St. Peter in Acts iii. 20, 21). 

St. Paul writes: “Afterwards the end, when he shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to God and the Father, when he shall 
have abolished all principality, and authority, and power. For 
he must reign until he hath put all enemies under his feet. 
And the enemy death shall be destroyed last; for he hath put 
all things under his feet. And whereas he saith, all things are 
put under him; undoubtedly, he is excepted, who put all things 
under him. And when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
then the Son also himself shall be subject to him who subjected 
all things to himself, that God may be all in all” (1 Cor. xv. 24-28). 

Here a temporary administration of the world by Jesus 
Christ, whose purpose is to carry on to a final victory the war- 
fare between the powers of good and the powers of evil, is ex- 
plicitly declared. After the victory the warfare ceases, the ad- 
ministration of the church militant is closed, the army is dis- 
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banded. The kingdom of the elect is consummated in the 
beatific union with God, the work of the Redeemer is finished 
and God is all in all. 

Evidently, when this takes place, all rebellion is quelled for 
ever, all creatures are subject to the law of God, and his sov- 
ereign will reigns supreme throughout the universe. This is ex- 
plicitly declared by St. Paul in another place. 

“Christ Jesus being in the form of God, thought it no rob- 
bery himself to be equal to God; but debased himself, taking 
the form of a servant, being made to the likeness of men, and 
in shape found as a man. He humbled himself, becoming obe- 
dient unto death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God 
also hath exalted him, and hath given him a name which is above 
every name: that in the Name of Jesus every knee should bow 
of those that are in heaven, on earth, and in hell; and that 
every tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the 
glory of God the Father (Philipp. ii. 5-11). 

As God, Jesus Christ reigns over the world equally with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit. As man, he is the head of the 
creation, and next to him are his saints. 

But the whole inferior creation shares with them in the “ re- 
stitution of all things.” 

“The Spirit himself giveth testimony to our spirit, that we are 
the sons of God. And if sons, heirs also; heirs indeed of God, 
and joint heirs with Christ. . . . For I reckon, that the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory to come, that shall be revealed in us. 
For the expectation of the creature waiteth for the revelation 
of the sons of God. For the creature (z.¢., the creation) was 
made subject to vanity, not willingly, but by reason of him 
that made it subject in hope: because the creature also itself 
shall be delivered from the servitude of corruption, unto the 
liberty of the glory of the children of God. For we know 
that every creature groaneth, and is in labor even until now” 
(Rom. viii. 16-22). 

A regeneration awaits the universe. “I saw a new heaven 
and a new earth. For the first heaven and the first earth was 
passed away” (Ajoc. xxi. 1). 

The co-heirs with Christ are, under him, the lords of this re- 
novated universe. If its spheres have their own proper inhabi- 
tants, they are doubtless physically, intellectually, and morally 
perfect, enjoying a perfect and perpetual felicity. And the 
beatified sons of God rule over them. 
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The saints reign with Christ. In a parable, the Lord repre- 
sents the king’s faithful servants as receiving power to rule over 
five or ten cities. In the Apocalypse, he promises to the one 
who shall overcome and keep his works unto the end: “I will 
give him the morning-star” (Apoc. ii. 28). 

It is difficult to imagine how dominion over empty stars, 
whether suns or planets, can afford enjoyment and occupation 
to the saints in heaven. What is a kingdom or a city without 
inhabitants? If these worlds are going to be peopled with in- 
telligent inhabitants after the “restitution of all things,” they 
will find their supreme felicity in the natural knowledge and 
natural love of God. Since they will not have the immediate, 
intuitive vision of the divine essence, they can only enjoy an 
abstractive contemplation of the divine perfections, as manifested 
in the creation. The angels and saints of heaven are the best 
works of God, and in them his perfections are more splendidly 
reflected than in all inferior creatures. What is more reasonable 
than the hypothesis that the glorious saints rule over smaller or 
larger worlds, over systems of worlds, and systems of systems, in 
a regular gradation and hierarchy. They are kings, priests, and 
mediators for the countless multitudes of intelligent and happy 
beings who fill up the boundless universe of God, and people 
the outlying provinces of the kingdom of Christ. 

This hypothesis removes a difficulty which besets our imagi- 
nation, when we try to conceive of the life, activity, and occu- 
pation of the blessed. Assuredly, their essential beatitude con- 
sists in the contemplation of God. But besides the light of glory 
and the faculty of the intuitive vision of God, they have all 
their natural faculties, and all natural and supernatural virtues. 
What scope is there, besides the beatific contemplation of God, 
for their activity ? 

The theory I have set forth answers this question in a cer- 
tain way, and more intelligibly than any other hypothesis. 

It cannot be demonstrated scientifically or philosophically, 
neither can we pretend that it is explicitly revealed. It is a 
theory, and only a theory. But it will be difficult to show that 
it is improbable, and to very many it will appear to be extreme- 
ly probable, as well as beautiful and fascinating. 


AUGUSTINE F. HEwIT. 
Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 
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IN RETREAT. 


WITHIN the gate I stand, and wait 
Although full well I know the way ; 

I love to feel the quiet steal 
Upon me, as it did that day 

When first my feet sought this retreat, 
And when my soul first learned to pray. 


I greet each saint that sweet and faint 
Smiles down upon me from the walls ; 

Within their eyes I recognize 
The spirit that my spirit’ calls; 

I leave all pain, and thoughts of gain, 
Out where the burning sunlight falls. 


In prayer and praise the precious days, 
Relieved from every sordid care, 

So quietly go slipping by 
That each one seems a vision fair 

Of cloister dim, and vesper hymn, 
And sweet nun faces bent in prayer. 


Ah, me! full soon, at morn or noon, 
I must repass these kindly doors ; 
And grieve to feel that I shall kneel 
No more upon these dear old floors; 
Nor breathe the air, all sweet with prayer, 
Within these long, dim corridors. 


But the dear Christ, whose grace sufficed 
The martyrs and the saints to bless, 

Will watch my way, though far I stray, 
And though my erring feet shall press 

The downward road that leads from God, 
And far into the wilderness. 


MARGRET HOLMES. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HOW SHALL THE NEGRO BE EDUCATED? 


Mr. W. T. HARRIS is the United States Commissioner of 
Education. Naturally he should be looked upon as a compe- 
tent authority in this field in all its aspects. Hence there need 
be no surprise that he should write on the education of the 
Negro. This he has done in the June number of the A/Z/lantic. 
But his article is more than the embodiment of one man’s views, 
however competent, for in a foot-note the reader is told that it 
had been sent “in advance of publication to several gentlemen 
whose position and experience especially qualify them to com- 
ment on the assertions made and the suggestions offered.” 
Among them were the Hon. R. L. Gibson, senator from Louisi- 
ana; the Hon. J. L. M. Curry, chairman of the educational 
committee of the John F. Slater Fund, which .is for the indus- 
trial education of the negroes; Philip A. Bruce, Esq., editor of 
the Richmond (Va.) Zzmes and author of The Plantation Negro 
as a Freeman; and Lewis H. Blair, Esq., of Richmond, Va., a 
well-known friend of the colored race. This article, then, is 
worthy of a careful study. 

The first principle laid down by Mr. Harris might be written 
in letters of gold: “The religious idea at the bottom of our 
civilization is the missionary idea”—which he also calls a spirit 
of divine charity. “For,” he writes, “the Eternal Word tasted 
of death and descended into Hades, the very nadir of the 
Divine, to make it possible for finite beings to ascend into par- 
ticipation with him and to grow for ever into his image” (p. 
721). It is in the light of this religious principle, he contends, 
that. any problem relating to the negroes or other down-trodden 
race must be discussed. And Mr. Harris is careful to strengthen 
his position by a strong quotation from Robert C. Winthrop, 
president of the board of trustees of the Peabody Fund, who 
is most emphatic that in all common schools for colored chil- 
dren, notwithstanding that they may have industrial, agricultural, 
and mechanical departments, the only needful thing is religious 
and moral influence. 

If, indeed, Darwin, Comte, and Herbert Spencer, whom the 
United States Commissioner of Education professes to follow, 
teach the divine altruism, they do so more from the influence 
of the Christian atmosphere that surrounds them than from any 
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principle of their own. Long before them, the Eternal Word 
made Flesh, of whom Mr. Harris writes so reverently, had said 
that a cup of cold water given in the name of a disciple should 
not go unrewarded, and who, moreover, had made this altruism , 
the standard of judgment, so much insisted upon in our days, as 
if it were anything new. “Come, ye blessed of my Father, 
possess ye the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 
the world. For I was hungry, and you gave me to eat; I was 
thirsty, and you gave me to drink; I was a stranger, and you 
took me in; naked, and you covered me; sick, and you visited 
me, . . . Amen I say to you, as long as you did it to one 
of these my least brethren, you did it to me” (Matt. xxv. 35). 

And religion, the protector of the deepest principle of our 
civilization, is confirmed, so Mr. Harris affirms, by the scientific, 
political, and social movements of our age, inasmuch as all agree 
in the noble teaching that the lowest must be uplifted by the 
highest—lifted up into self-activity and full development of indi- 
viduality (p. 722). 

This, too, has ever been the aim of the Catholic missionary. 
It was to raise up the pagan Irish that Patrick left the studious 
cloisters of sea-girt Lerins; it was to elevate the hardy Ger- 
manic races that Boniface toiled and died along the banks of 
the Rhine; it was this spirit that drove Xavier from the ros- 
trum of the University of Paris to be tossed about in a frail 
boat by the simoons of the Japanese seas. Again, this same love 
of his fellow-man, created in the image and likeness of his Ma- 
ker, led Peter Claver to turn his: back on sunny Spain in order 
to strike off the shackles of Satan from the souls of forty thou- 
sand negro slaves who landed at Carthagena, South America. 

Let us, Catholics, thank the official head of education in our 
land for recognizing religion as the sure foundation of the su- 
perstructure of citizenship and civilization. 

Well, too, may St. Joseph’s Seminary for the colored missions 
be grateful. For by this standard its work is surely of the 
right stamp. In fact, after the love of souls, few better argu- 
ments for its existence can be found than that “the religious 
idea at the bottom of our civilization is the missionary idea.” 
St. Joseph’s Seminary is both religious and missionary. Its 
work is to form the priests who, as missionaries, will plant reli- 
gion in the hearts of the colored people. Every Catholic recog- 
nizes the need of the seminary ; for Holy Mother Church in the 
long run will impart the efficacious energy which will quicken 
and elevate the negro race. Hence the little mustard-seed of 
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the seminary should receive every encouragement in men and 
means. All of us should share in this missionary effort to evan- 
gelize the unhappy progeny of Ham. Youths who have an in- 
clination for this neglected portion of the Master’s vineyard 
should be encouraged. To send a few men from a diocese to 
the colored missions will tend rather to multiply the home force 
than to weaken it. And the faithful to whom our Lord has 
given other duties and calls should be missionaries by their 
alms, either in having a representative in this apostolate or by 
helping towards it in some other way. 

It is unnecessary to follow the Commissioner of Education in 
his brief history of the American negroes and their progress 
from the introduction of slavery up to emancipation. No doubt 
contact with their masters tended to inoculate them in a mea- 
sure with Christian principles; but hardly to the degree that 
Mr. Harris admits when he writes “that the negro of the 
South is not an African in his inner consciousness, but an 
American who has acquired our Anglo-Saxon consciousness in 
its American type through seven generations of domestic servi- 
tude in the family of a white master” (p. 723). 

In a foot-note Senator Gibson doubts this statement, while 
Mr. Bruce denies it emphatically. The last-named gentleman 
says: “The negro is essentially an African in the controlling 
tendencies of his character. The unfortunate misconception that 
the Southern negro of to-day is simply an ignorant white man 
with a black skin is,” etc. (p. 723, note 3). 

Undoubtedly the colored race have their peculiarities, 
which time, education, and religion may soften, but can hardly 
efface. Every people among us play their part in moulding the 
type of character known as American, as Mr. Bruce notes in 
the passage already quoted. ‘“ The grandsons of Americans, 
Germans, and Englishmen differ but little, if at all, in the basis 
of their character” (/d7d.) 

This, however, is the outcome of the natural, happy way in 
which all races of whites blend together in our land. If the 
negroes lived familiarly with the whites they would no doubt 
leave their impress on the general type, and be themselves in 
turn greatly modified. But as long as they are set apart and 
hindered from intermingling with other races no great change 
in their racial characteristics may be looked for, nor can any 
marked influence on the American character be expected from 
them. It is not the agglomeration of peoples which produces a 
national character. It is very much more. It is the national 
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life which permeates all the inhabitants, provoking the same as- 
pirations and uniting the children and the children’s children of 
divers races in common interests, domestic, social, and public. 

For weal or woe, the negroes, by local laws and general 
antipathy, by our apathy and our prejudice, are shut out from 
exerting much influence on the American character, while in 
consequence they perpetuate their own type with but impercepti- 
ble changes. And what those changes are to be few whites can 
tell. 


“No longer here the crude 
And unformed features of a savage face; 
But in those pleading eyes a kindred race 
Asks for the highway out of servitude. 


“ Like as the Amazon 
With mighty currents marks the ocean’s hue 
Until her leagues of tide blend with the blue, 
So do these patient millions still press on. 


“Two hundred weary years 
Of burden-bearing in a shadowed path, 
And yet no hand is raised in cruel wrath, 
And all their wrongs evoke as yet but tears.” 


And Mr. Harris fears that if the colored people are left to 
themselves they will fall back to fetichism, which he claims is 
the “elemental or first form of religion that arises among con- 
scious beings.” This is an unfortunate slip, for it contradicts 
sound historical research and the dictates of healthy philosophy, 
both of which lead up to monotheism as the primitive religion. 
Does Mr. Harris mean openly to profess Agnosticism ? 
According to the United States Commissioner of Education, 
the chief problem of the Southern negroes “is to retain the ele- 
vation acquired through the long generations of domestic sla- 
very, and to superimpose on it the sense of personal responsi- 
bility, moral dignity, and self-respect which belongs to the con- 
scious ideal of the white race. Those acquainted with the free 
negro of the South, especially with the specimens at school and 
college, know that he is as capable of this higher civilization as 
in slavery he was capable of faithful attachment to the interests 
of his master” (p. 724). Ali this we should express differently. 
The chief problem is to bring out what is good in the negro; 
as also to add to and build upon whatever benefit he may have 
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derived from contact with the whites. Among his natural traits, 
however, must be reckoned the sense of personal responsibility, 
which he has because his nature is essentially good and rational, 
and his conscience an inborn faculty. But there is a higher 
problem. It is the fitting of the negro for his future destiny— 
the eternal possession of God. This is his true calling, as it is 
that of the white man. -The same final end awaits us all, white 
and black; the same Judge, the same standards of judgment, 
the same sentence of weal or woe. In this eternal call is em- 
braced the reason why of the perfection of all the negro’s fac- 
ulties, in accord with the dictates of reason and revelation, while 
at the same time his advance towards his heavenly country is 
his best progress in his earthly career. The more the colored 
race is elevated in grace and virtue the better citizens they 
will prove themselves to be. 

It must be remembered that the soul, as a spiritual substance, 
is simple and one. As it receives the light of truth it is called 
understanding, and as it is an active power it is called the will. 
Now, the human will is the subject of virtue, both natural and 
Christian; nor, again, is the force of the will more than the foun- 
dation of virtue. Let its strength be directed rightly and virtue 
is the outcome, but if wrongly it generates vice. While, then, 
virtues are not born with us, but have to be acquired, yet man 
has the foundation for them in the image of God, which he is, 
in his soul’s powers, and in the light of reason. Such is the 
groundwork of virtues in the natural man; although they go not 
beyond the bounds of nature, they yet grow into habits by ex- 
ercise—the strengthener of all good inclinations. Man naturally 
is capable of knowing God as the Creator and Ruler of this world, 
and as the Judge who will reward the good and punish the 
wicked; yet his natural virtues can never bring his soul into 
beatific union with God. This is the work of Christian virtue, 
born of the grace of Christ. How vast the difference between 
the natural man and the Christian! So enormous is it, that no 
natural power can possibly raise the soul to God. To effect this 
union a divine energy must come down from God and quicken 
the soul, purifying and sanctifying man’s nature, strengthening 
and attracting him to rise above himself in mind and heart by 
the pouring into his soul of divine strength, which by the con- 
sent and co-operation of his own will he makes his own. This 
is the mystery of grace.* 

Now, the negroes will never learn this need of divine grace in 


. * Ullathorne’s Groundwork of Christian Virtues, Lect. II., passim. 
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the ordinary curriculum of school-work. The most to be hoped 
for is the betterment of their natural powers; but that is not 
enough. It is true that the two orders, nature and grace, like 
the double movement of the engine, act and react upon each 
other. Grace is always at work on every son of Adam, but men 
must be taught to value its need. And it is not too much to 
add that the education of the negroes in regard to their eternal 
destiny is all too much neglected. They hardly enjoy those 
Christiah traditions and influences which hover over every white 
child, and hence they require fuller and clearer instruction with 
regard to their souls’ interests. 

The next question is the educational means for the negro’s 
progress. Mr. Harris assigns three steps, up which the colored 
race must go in order to land on that higher stage which will 
make them good citizens: religious, intellectual, and industrial 
education. Mr. Bruce, in his comment upon this portion of Mr. 
Harris’s article, puts industrial education in’ the second place, and 
thus continues: “An ideal public-school system for the. Southern 
negroes for many generations to come would be a system under 
the operation of which each school-house would be devoted to 
the religious instruction of the colored pupils, with a sufficient 
amount of industrial training to impart habits of industry, and a 
sufficient amount of intellectual training to facilitate the inculca- 
tion of the religious teachings. As far as possible the public- 
school system should be made supervisory of the moral life of the 
pupils” (note 5, p. 724). 

Strike out the word “public” in these remarks, and there 
is a fair description of what Catholic schools for colored chil- 
dren should be. But no school system, Catholic or otherwise, 
conducted as the schools now are, can do what Mr. Bruce de- 
mands when he insists that the school should take the place of 
parental authority. For the school has the child under its con- 
trol five hours daily during five days; in round numbers, one day 
out of seven. And should the child attend church and Sunday- 
school, which is the exception among the negroes, then at most 
it is but two days under the teacher’s influence, while the other 
five are spent in the unhappy surroundings that make the 
“quarters” in the country and the alleys and slums in the 
city. 

Granted that the teachers are all that is desirable, entering 
into the true spirit of their noble vocation and laboring for the 
inoculation and adoption of home life, so that what to eat, what 
to wear, how to cook, how to provide and preserve home con- 
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veniences and comforts, how to lay by for a rainy day, are in- 
doctrinated, ingrained, and made habitual (Mr. J. L. M. Curry, 
No. 7, p. 724), still they will fall far short of what is needed 
for the entire formation of character. At most, teachers give 
two days to the task; both parents, as a rule, are out to work; 
meanwhile four, five, six, or even more children are left, day by 
day, to manage as best they can their own dressing, washing, 
and housework. And when at nightfall the father and mother 
return, they are too utterly worn out to attempt to teach or 
train their little ones, supposing indeed they are capable of it. 
For this training we Catholics are looking forward to the work 
of sisterhoods. Sisters who now make the rounds of the alleys 
of Baltimore are astonished at the eagerness displayed in the 
wretched hovels of the blacks for instruction in household duties, 
as also in religion. Teaching sisters will plant the germ of the 
domestic virtues in the school-room, which will germinate in the 
homes, while other sisters will ably second their work by day- 
nurseries, mother’s meetings, house-to-house visits, etc. 

Very little can be done without the co-operation of the ne- 
groes themselves. The men should receive wages enough to al- 
low the wives and mothers to remain at home; but even more 
important still, the earnings of the family should go into a com- 
mon fund. By their unhappy custom of every wage-earner keep- 
ing his or her money, a bone of contention divides almost 
every colored family. The common purse is a valuable ele- 
ment of unity and peace in the family. It helps very much 
to foster the home spirit. To perpetuate this wretched heir- 
loom of slavery, no more efficient means could be devised 
than the innumerable beneficial and insurance societies that 
prey upon these simple people. The talisman of a gorgeous 
funeral, so dear to the Ethiopian breast, is the successful bait 
held out by their agents, nearly all white men. The upshot of 
this avaricious spirit is the neglect of thrifty habits, and we are 
of accord with Mr. Blair (p. 725) when he declares that no mat- 
ter what the negro’s education may be, he never will be a man 
until he learns thrift, which both Mr. Harris and Mr. Blair hope 
to see fostered by means of postal savings-banks, while the for- 
mer thinks industrial education will tend to create the thirst of 
saving. 

While these gentlemen agree in regard to the need of thrift, 
they differ on another matter, and one of importance. Mr. Harris 
believes in the growth and spread of manufacturing industries in 
the South; Mr. Blair, on the other hand, denies this growth, 
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alleging what seems a strange reason, viz., that manufactures 
flourish only in a cool climate. Be that as it may, in fact the 
South is agricultural and the vast bulk of the negro race live in 
the country. Fully six out of the seven millions of them in the 
South dwell beyond the confines of cities. Of all industrial train- 
ing, perhaps agriculture would best serve the colored people. 
We have been told that in the schools of Canada and Ireland 
the pupils have to study elementary works on agriculture. The 
same might be done with advantage in all negro schools. . Great 
agricultural colleges, even, modelled after the well-known schools 
of France, would serve to develop the negroes in harmony with 
their environment. It seems quite natural that the proportion of 
negroes learning trades or professions, and otherwise fitting them- 
selves for city life, should bear some ratio to their urban popu- 
lation. Unhappily few of them are being trained for farming and 
planting. They have a monopoly of Southern¥plantation work, 
and it is a pity that they are not taught to make the most of 
it. Nor should their training in agricultural pursuits be with a 
view of keeping up the old-time methods of Southern farming: 
“Run the plough over it, throw in a little corn, and that'll do 
till next year,” as the saying is in many parts of the South. 
Farming must be made attractive and money-making. If negro 
youths find out that they can get along as well on the farm as 
in the city, they will not drift to the latter, to their ruin for time 
and eternity. 

Notwithstanding the lack of agricultural training, the efforts 
made for the industrial training of colored youths of both sexes 
cannot be too highly commended. And it is a subject of deep 
pain that in this matter no Catholic effort, worthy the name, 
has as yet been attempted. Although race prejudice meets these 
youths in regard even to trades, still time and union on their 
part will surely work the desired change of feeling. In all this 
discussion, however, the underlying principle should be the deca- 
logue. Give the negroes as much of industrial training as you 
please, the ground is sapped beneath their feet unless it is built 
upon the eternal tablets of Sinai. Mr. Harris writes well and 
truthfully of how science is the seed-corn and artisan skill the 
baked bread, but he should have added that the decalogue is the 
barm. He shows how the directive power of man, his skill in 
organizing and combining, raise up ideals, whence he may con- 
struct better conditions of life; but all this without morality 
would be worse than useless; yea, positively mischievous. 

Turning now to the intellectual education of the negro, the 
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United States Commissioner of Education insists on the necessity 
of a well-educated colored clergy, who should ward off the dan- 
gers of a relapse of their people into fetichism and all manner of 
degrading superstitions, and who should be abreast of the times. 
On this subject the following is Mr. Bruce’s comment: “The im- 
provement of the education of the negro preachers is even more 
important than the improvement of the character of negro teach- 
ers; but it is an end more difficult to reach, because the preach- 
ers cannot be selected, like the teachers. As a rule, the pres- 
ent spiritual guides of the Southern negroes are self-appointed. 
The most feasible plan for promoting this improvement of char- 
acter seems to be the establishment of a large number of semi- 
naries, to be controlled absolutely by the white religious denomi- 
nations. A second Peabody or Slater, instead of leaving a large 
fund for the advancement of the normal schools for the Southern 
negroes, slrould set aside the same amount for establishing new 
seminaries for the education of negro preachers or enlarging the 
scope and improving the methods of those already in existence” 
(p. 732). 

The strength of this passage may be understood from a 
statement made in the /udependent by a negro preacher, that 
two-thirds of his cloth are immoral. Remember, moreover, that 
the Southern negroes who are Baptists and Methodists, the sects 
most numerous among them, are separated from the whites of 
the same denominations: bishops and preachers, elders and dea- 
cons, the brethren and sisters, each and all being colored. 

All of Mr. Harris’s ideas on the need of an educated clergy 
have ever been recognized by the Catholic Church, even in re- 
gard to the colored race. For she consecrates the swarthy hands 
of the sable sons of Ham, and even finds them fit for the au- 
reole of the saint, placing them on her altars for her children’s 
reverence and intercession. Nor should we overlook the enco- 
mium paid by Mr. Harris, our official head of education, on the 
study of Latin and Greek (p. 733). Latin is the language of 
the Catholic Church, which has carried the stentorian sounds of 
imperial Rome’s tongue farther by whole continents than her 
conquering eagles ever were borne. With that language have 
also come down to us, by means of the untiring labors of the 
medizval cloister, the classic literature of the world’s mistress, 
and, what seems of more importance, her laws and jurisprudence, 
which we in part follow in these United States. The negro 
priests of the Catholic Church must be masters of Latin, like 
their white sacerdotal brethren, and able to handle Greek suffi- 
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ciently to read at least the inspired pages, which were written 
in that language. 

Mr. Harris concludes his valuable study on the negro’s edu- 
cation with a table of statistics which deserves our very serious 
perusal. It gives the number of scholars in the various schools, 
public and private, in which intellectual and religious training is 
imparted, together with the valuation of their properties: 


TABLE OF STATISTICS. 


Grades. lo. of Scholars. Value of Property. 


Secondary schools, .... . . 11,480 $549,865 
Normal schools, .... +. + 7,462 1,224,130 
Universities and colleges, . . - 5,040 1,816,550 
Theological seminaries, . . . . 252,500 
La SENOOIES kes ct ew OO 40,000 
Medical schools, ......-. 80,000 
Institutions for deaf, blind, 


Total, SS ssid Se Bi «oS $4,024,545 


We must bear well in mind that neither industrial, nor gram- 
mar, nor primary common schools are included in the above list. 
Moreover, at the Lake Mohonk conference of 1890 or I8gI it 
was publicly announced that since the war the various Protestant 
denominations have spent on the negroes $35,000,000. To this 
sum add the $50,000,000 spent by the Southern States, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harris (p. 734), and the figures are stupendous. 

Now, in connection with these startling figures four points 
deserve special notice: 

First. Of those 25,530 pupils in negro schools it is safe to 
say that not two hundred are Catholics. 

Second. Of all the institutions given in the list not one is 
Catholic, save one or two of the secondary schools. Not one of 
the normal schools, not one university or college or seminary or 
law school or medical school, none of the deaf and blind insti- 
tutions, can claim to be the offspring of Holy Mother Church. 

Third. The Southern States, excepting Louisiana, must be 
put down as non-Catholic both in their white and black popula- 
tions. It cannot be too much insisted upon that beyond the 
Potomac and Ohio the country is more Protestant than Saxony, 
Luther’s home, or Geneva, the worshipper of Calvin. In fact, 
there are more Catholics in Baltimore City alone than in all the 
country east of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio and Poto- 
mac, leaving out Kentucky and Louisiana—almost one-fourth of 
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our country. Alas! the Catholic Church of the South is an in- 
significant factor. 

Fourth. There is no Catholic fund like those which Protes- 
tants draw upon to spend on the negroes. In fact, most of the 
support given to the missionaries and sisters laboring among the 
negroes is raised by themselves; and that, indeed, “in much pa- 
tience, in tribulation, in necessities, in distresses, in labors, in 
watchings, in fastings, in long-suffering, through honor and dis- 
honor, through good report and ill-report.” True, an annual 
collection of $80,000—hardly one cent from every American 
Catholic—is made yearly. But this sum is halved with the In- 
dians, while for the share belonging to the negroes there are 
some twenty-odd claimants, who have to subdivide their portion 
into very small sums in order to reach all interested. Such a 
paltry sum—and $80,000 from 8,000,000 Catholics is a paltry 
sum—should find its way yearly from every one of the ten lead- 
ing cities of the North to the episcopal commission in charge 
of the negroes and Indians. A million a year could well be 
spent on the evangelization of the negroes alone. 

Usquequo, Domine, usquequo? How is it that we find no pub- 
lic spirit among us like that which animates our non-Catholic 
countrymen? Where are our Catholic Slaters, and Hands, and 
Peabodys? Surely we love our holy religion and appreciate its 
blessings; surely God has been good to us in these United 
States, that we should be grateful and evince our gratitude in do- 
ing something for his forgotten ones. 

Millions of souls are at our door crying out to us for the 
Bread of Life. Those unhappy blacks are our Lazarus, but let 
us not be their Dives. 

J. R. SLATTERY. 


St. Joseph's Seminary for the Negro Missions, 
Baltimore, Ma. 
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THE CRY OF HUMANITY. 


I. 


“ HARK !—heard you wailing of voices, 
Yonder, far off, in the night?” 

“Nay; ‘twas the wind hoarsely shouting, 
Tossing the pines on the height.” 


“Stay !—I hear treble of children, 
Tremulous, piercing with pain!” 

“Peace |—’ tis the tribe of the marshes 
Pleading with heaven for rain.” 


“ Hark that way !—women are sobbing, 
Beating their breasts as they moan.” 

“ Hush!—’ tis the lake in the valley, 
Pulsing on shingle and stone.” 


Il. 


Yet in the soul of the list’ner 
Voices are murmuring still— 

Neither the waves, nor the marshes, 
Nor the wild winds on the hill. 


Deeper his spirit is harking: 
Under the symbol and sign 

Hears he the meaning that shapes it— 
Thy yearning, brother, and mine! 


Up from the world, blindly whirling, 
Rises humanity’s cry, 

Nature's vast voices its echo; 
Hear it, O Father, on high! 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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LAS CASAS’ NARRATIVE OF THE VOYAGE OF 
DISCOVERY. 


IN January, 1492, Isabella the Catholic entered into an agree- 
ment with Columbus to furnish him with three caravels, with 
which he might travel westward to discover the Indies. As the 
royal treasury was empty, she offered to pawn the jewels of her 
wardrobe to obtain the necessary funds. It was not, however, 
found necessary to do so, as Lewis Santangel, the treasurer of 
the Kingdom of Aragon, offered to advance, as a loan, one 
million maravedis to get the expedition ready. It was not, 
however, until the 17th of April that the necessary royal de- 
crees were formally drawn. That 17th of April should be 
(observes a modern Spanish writer) a memorable date in history. 
It ends and seals the Middle Ages, and begins the modern era. 
The royal decrees were five in number. 

By the first, Christopher Columbus was created, zpso facto, 
admiral of the ocean and of all the lands he might discover. 

By the second, he was made viceroy and perpetual governor 
of the same. 

By the third, one-tenth of all the profits accruing from fu- 
ture discoveries was granted in perpetuity to the discoverer. 

By the fourth, exclusive jurisdiction was given to his own 
admiralty court in all lawsuits that might arise concerning the 
foregoing privileges. 

By the fifth, the right was granted him of having an eighth 
interest in all future expeditions of a commercial nature if he 
chose to pay a corresponding share of the necessary expenses. 

To facilitate the armament, provisioning, and manning of the 
fleet it was also ordered that the city of Palos should furnish 
two of the three ships free of charge, “as a punishment for 
certain deeds” against the crown, of which it had been ad- 
judged guilty; that all goods necessary be furnished free of 
taxes and at reasonable prices, and that all criminal prosecutions 
of persons who would accompany Columbus on his voyage be 
suspended until two months after their return. 

All these royal mandates notwithstanding, when Columbus 
arrived in Palos, on the 23d of May, he found it extremely 
difficult to make any headway in the necessary preparations; 
first, because very few, if any, offered to become companions in 
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the perilous undertaking; and second, ‘because the sum of one 
million maravedis (about fifty-eight thousand dollars) supplied 
by Santangel was found insufficient. The Pinzon brothers, pro- 
minent merchant sailors of Palos, came to his assistance with 
their influence, their own personal services, and by taking a 
share in the undertaking. Columbus’s money (advanced him, 
very probably, by his Genoese merchant friends of the city of Se- 
ville, or possibly by the Duke of Medina-Celi, who, having faith 
in his project, had befriended him on his first coming into Spain) 
paid one-eighth of all necessary expenses, which together with 
what the Pinzon brothers may have contributed, as some claim, 
to the enterprise made up the deficit. The jails of Palos and 
the neighboring towns supplied a number of men; and the influ- 
ence and example of the Pinzons, of Father Juan Perez, and of 
Garcia Fernandez supplied nearly all the skilled mariners neces- 
sary. The three ships were named WVisia, Pinta, and Santa Maria, 
or Galleda, or Marigalante, which, however, being the captain- 
general’s ship, is known in Columbus’s diary as La Capttana. 
The Miia was commanded by Vincente Yafiez Pinzon, youngest 
brother of Martin Alonzo, who commanded the Pinta. The en- 
tire expedition was composed, some say of ninety men, others 
of one hundred and twenty. Very probably of ninety seamen 
and thirty landsmen, such as the notary, the physician, cooks, 
servants, etc. By the 2d of August’ every man, having re- 
ceived the sacrament of penance and Holy Communion, was 
found on board one of the three famous caravels. The capacity 
of these can only be guessed at; that of La Miva at fifty, of 
the Pinta at seventy, and that of the Capitana at one hundred 
tons. With these toy-ships, made exclusively of tarred wood, 
the Argonauts of the fifteenth century discovered a continent, at 
an expense not exceeding two hundred thousand dollars, in the 
name of the Holy Trinity and for the Queen of Castile. 

The most satisfactory part of Christopher Columbus’s biogra- 
phy is his first voyage to America. It has the interest of a 
drama, of a novel, and of an epic poem; while its minutest in- 
cidents have generally been accepted by historians as true. 
The iconoclastic critic found in this field little opportunity for 
his labors. 

The only record or description of the voyage was written 
down, day by day, by the principal actor himself. And hence 
the only source of original information the biographer of Colum- 
bus has to draw from is Columbus’s own diary, the original of 
which is lost. However, his son Ferdinand in the Life of his 
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father, and Las Casas in his Historia de las Indias, has pre- 
served for us a substantial compendium of it, the latter frequently 
giving the very words of Columbus himself. While several biog- 
raphers have, each according to his own taste, embellished (in a 
literary sense) the quaint and unpretentious narrative of Las 
Casas, as far as I know the description of Columbus’s first voy- 
age, as found in his Historia, has never yet appeared in English. 
Instead, therefore, of attempting to give it to the reader at 
second hand, I thought it better to lead him to the original 
source itself by translating for him the narrative of Las Casas. 


Here it is.* 
is. Ay DUTTO. 


Having finished the necessary preparations, the 2d of August, 
1492, Christopher Columbus embarked all his people, and on the 
following Wednesday, the 3d o: August, half an hour before 
sunset he set sail and left the port and mouth of Saltes, ‘as that 
river of Palos is called. And, inasmuch as he there begun a 
mariner’s diary, with a prologue, in order to tell something 
about the fall of Granada, and to make mention of the expul- 
sion of the Jews from these kingdoms, and in order to make 
known the intentions of the queen and his own, as well as on 
account of the antiquity and simplicity of his words, it did not 
appear alien to my history to insert it here. Christopher Co- 
lumbus begins it thus, addressing the king: 

In nomine Domini Nostri Jesu Christi. Most Christian, 
Most Eminent, Most Excellent, and Most Powerful Princes, 
King and Queen of Spain, and of the islands of the ocean, my 
lords: Your Highnesses this present year 1492 put an end to 
the war with the Moors, who reigned in Europe in the great 
city of Granada, where, on the 2d of January of the present 
year, I saw your royal flag planted by force of arms on the 
Alhambra, the fortress of that city, and witnessed the coming 
forth through the portals of that city of the Moorish king, and 
his kissing the hands of your highnesses and of the prince, my 
lord. During that same month, on account of the information 
which your highnesses had received from me about the country 
of India, and of a prince called Gran Khan, which in our ver- 
nacular means King of Kings (he and his predecessors many 
times have sent to Rome for teachers to teach them our holy 


* Feeling that the highest merit of a translation of such a document is minute fidelity to 
the original, the translator has reproduced the author’s peculiarities and eccentricities of 
style and even of grammar. 
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faith, and the Holy Father has never provided them with any, 
and thus so many people were lost by falling into idolatry and 
following damnable sects); and inasmuch as your highnesses, 
Catholic Christians as you are, and lovers of the holy Christian 
faith, its promoters, and enemies of the sect of Mahomet and of 
all idolatries and heresies, thought proper to send me, Christo- 
pher Columbus, to those regions of India to see the aforemen- 
tioned princes, their people and their country, how it lies, and 
everything else, and to see what could be done to convert them 
to our holy faith; and as your highnesses commanded that I 
should not travel east by land, as has been heretofore the cus- 
tom, but that I should take a western route (the certain proof 
of its ever having been travelled before does not exist); inas- 
much as after having expelled all the Jews from your kingdom 
and possessions; during the same month of January, your high- 
nesses commanded me that with a sufficient army I should start 
for India, and, as a reward, granted me privileges and declared 
me a nobleman, so that henceforth I should be addressed as 
Don, and be the great admiral of the ocean-sea, and viceroy and 
perpetual governor of all the islands and mainland which I 
should discover and acquire, or that might hereafter be discov- 
ered and acquired in the ocean-sea, my eldest son to be my 
successor, and so on from generation to generation for all time 
to come; and as I started from the said city of Granada the 
12th of May of the same year in 1492, on a Saturday, and came 
to the city of Palos, which is a seaport, where I armed three 
vessels very good for such an enterprise, and I started from said 
port well provided with great abundance of provisions and plenty 
of seamen the 3d day of August of the same year, on a Wed- 
nesday, about half an hour before sunrise, and sailed in the di- 
rection of the Canary Islands, belonging to your majesty in the 
ocean-sea, in order hence to navigate until I reached the Indies 
to deliver your majesties’ message to those princes, thus comply- 
ing with your mandate; I thought of writing down during the 
whole of my voyage, very punctually from day to day, every- 
thing I would do or see or that would happen, as will be seen 
hereafter. Besides writing, my lord princes, during the night 
what will happen during the day, and setting down during the 
day the distances travelled during the night, I intend drawing a 
new mariners’ chart on which I will trace all seas and lands of 
the ocean in their proper places, and the direction of the winds, 
and I will furthermore write a book describing all similar things 
by pictures giving the latitudes and longitudes, to do which it is 
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very necessary that I forget sleep and carefully attend to naviga- 
tion, the which will cost me much toil, etc. 

All the foregoing is from the said prologue to the book of 
navigation of .Christopher Columbus to our Indies. 

And here I must say that, whereas Christopher Columbus 
was a very prudent man, and whereas it is one of the offices of 
prudence to foresee and to provide for things that may happen 
in the future, and for their accompanying difficulties, Christopher 
Columbus presuming that, in undertaking such a voyage, so new 
and so doubtful, and held by many impossible, in case it should 
last very long he would have to contend with the anxieties and 
fears of his people, decided, in order to avoid these and other 
inconveniences, to keep two records of the number of leagues 
travelled each day and each night; a truthful one, approximat- 
ing according to his best judgment to the truth, in which he 
reckons the leagues and miles travelled by the number of days 
(and this he kept a secret with himself); the other was public, 
and intended for his crew and the guidance of the pilots of the 
three ships; in which he always wrote eight or ten leagues less 
than he reckoned he had travelled, in order that the journey 
should not appear to them so long, and that he was leaving 
Spain so far behind, and that thus their fears should not become 
so great, as it indeed happened at the end of the voyage; and 
in order that they should not lose all hope of finding land. 
In fact, to tell the truth, up to that time it had never been 
read or heard of in the world of any people having sailed or 
engulfed themselves so far from land and out of sight of it in 
the ocean; and so it appears that Christopher Columbus was 
the first to make the attempt, together with those who helped 
him in this voyage. I intend to insert here briefly the distances 
travelled each day and night, as I extracted them from the 
aforementioned diary of Columbus’s first voyage, which he 
showed to the king on his return from the discovery of the 
Indies. I will also insert the happenings of each day, the signs 
of land which they saw, his doings, his sufferings, and his con- 
stancy, because I think the reader will not find it disagreeable. 
While, then, he was continuing his voyage to the Canaries, on 
the 6th of August, the helm of the caravel Pinta, commanded by 
Alonzo Pinzon, got loose or unfastened. This was purposely 
brought about by certain mariners, Gomez Rascon and Christo- 
pher Quintero, to whom that caravel belonged, and was because 
they disliked the voyage and had undertaken it against their 
will. It pained Columbus to find himself unable to help the 
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caravel Pinta without endangering himself; which pain, however, 
was somewhat lightened by his knowledge that Martin Pinzon 
was a brave man and one of ability. They mended the helm as 
best they could, though it failed them a second time. In about 
seven days they came in sight of the Gran Canaria, on the 
coast of which he commanded that the Prxta should cast an- 
chor, because it was making much water, and hence it was 
found very necessary to put into port for repairs. Christopher 
Columbus, with another caravel, went to Gomera; and after 
much sailing about and many trials returned to Canaria, in the 
port of Gaudo (which is a good one), for repairs. Having care- 
fully and laboriously, by day and by night, attended to her re- 
pairs, he went back to Gomera on the 2d of September. Here, 
Christopher Columbus says that during one of those nights which 
he sailed about Teneriffe, so much fire went up from the peak 
of the mountain, which is one of the highest known in the 
world, that it created much wonder. These many trials and 
inconveniences caused the men to murmur, and to continue the 
voyage reluctantly, and hence his difficulties began to increase. 

During these days it came to the ear of Columbus that three 
armed caravels belonging to the King of Portugal were cruising 
about those islands; in fact, as that king came to know that 
Columbus had come to an agreement with the Kings of Castile, 
it grieved him painfully, and he began to understand and fear 
that God had withdrawn the opportunity he had placed in his 
hands; and for these reasons it must have been that he gave 
orders in the Island of Madeira, in that of Puerto Santo, and 
at the Azores, and in whatever port or place the Portuguese were 
found, that either on his outward voyage, or on his return, 
Columbus should be captured; as the trick played at the Azores 
on him on his return voyage seems to prove. However, the 
three Portuguese caravels failed to meet him on this occasion. 
Having then, while at Gomera, provided himself with water, 
wood, meat, and provisions, and everything he deemed necessary 
for the voyage, he ordered the three vessels to set sail on 
Thursday, the 6th of September, and in the morning of that 
day sailed from the port of La Gomera. But it was only on 
Saturday morning at three o’clock that a gentle north-west wind 
arose, and that he sailed directly west. For during the three 
previous days there was calm, and he could make no headway. 
He always travelled due west, until a few days before the dis- 
covery of land, when he changed his direction to the left, that 
is, west-south-west, as will be seen further on. From the morn- 
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ing of Saturday to that of Sunday, thirty-six miles, allowing four 
miles to the league, were travelled. 

From Sunday morning to Sunday evening at sunset he 
travelled sixty miles, z.e., fifteen leagues, and during the follow- 
ing night he covered ten miles an hour—that is, one hundred and 
twenty miles in twelve hours, which amount to thirty leagues. 
Here the pilots had not their ships well in hand, and had de- 
flected their course two points to the west-north-west, on ac- 
count of which Christopher Columbus had to quarrel much with 
them. On Monday, the roth of September, counting the night 
and the day, he travelled sixty leagues, being at the rate of 
ten miles, equivalent to two and a half leagues per hour; but 
he put down only forty-eight leagues on the public reckoning, 
which was to be in the hands of the mariners. On Tuesday, 
the 11th of September, he travelled due west over twenty 
leagues ; but- for the same reason counted but fifteen. On that 
day a piece of mast, belonging to a one hundred and twenty 
ton ship, was seen, which, however, they were unable to reach. 
During the following night he travelled about twenty leagues 
more, which for the public were marked as sixteen. During the 
twenty-four hours of Wednesday, September 12, thirty-three 
leagues in the same direction were travelled, but a few less 
counted in the public record. On Thursday, September 13, he 
travelled other thirty-three leagues; the currents were against 
him. At the beginning of the night of that day the needle of 
the compass began to deflect toward the north-west, and that 
means that the fleur-de-lis [the needle], which is intended to point 
out the north, did not do so exactly, but had deflected to the 
left of the north, while in the morning the deflection had been 
a little to the north-east. That is to say, the fleur-de-lis had been 
pointing a little to the right of the north, toward the rising of 
the sun. On Friday, September 14, he travelled, always due 
west, night and day together, twenty leagues; but a few less were 
entered in the public register. 

The sailors of the za, on which was Vincente Yafiez, said 
that during that day they had seen a tern and a wagtail—birds 
which are said not to travel further from land than fifteen or 
twenty leagues; although the fact is this had never yet been 
ascertained by much actual experience. Saturday, the 15th of 
September, between night and day he travelled twenty-seven 
leagues and a little over. During the night they saw a marvel- 
lous flash of fire fall from the skies at a distance of four or five 
leagues from them, and all these things disturbed and saddened 
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the crews, who began to interpret them as indications of their 
having taken a wrong direction. During Sunday, the 16th of 
September, he travelled thirty-eight leagues, and entered a few 
less on the public records. Some clouds appeared in the sky 
during the day, and it drizzled a little rain. Here Christopher 
Columbus says that on that day and every day thereafter they 
experienced so mild a temperature, and the mornings were so 
agreeable and enjoyable, that nothing was lacking except the 
songs of the nightingale to make an Andalusian April. He was 
right ; for the suavity of temperature experienced when half-way 
to the Indies is marvellous: and the nearer the vessels get to 
those lands the balmier and sweeter the air, and the clearer the 
skies become; the odoriferous exhalations from the forest and 
their flora are certainly much more sensible than in April in 
Andalusia. Here great floating fields of green, or rather yellow- 
ish grass, began to be seen, and as the journey grew longer, 
and the shores were left farther and farther behind, complaints 
began to be heard about the voyage, and against him who had 
embarked them in it; and when the vast extent covered by 
these fields became apparent, they began to fear that they might 
hide rocky shallows of sunken land; and hence the men became 
more impatient and murmured more loudly against Columbus, 
their leader. When, however, they saw that the vessels were 
making their way through them they banished fear (although 
not altogether), at least for the time being. Everybody thought 
that an island must be somewhere near. Christopher Columbus 
himself asserted that there might be an island, but no continent, 
which according to him was much further west; and he was not 
mistaken. It seems that these are the regions in the ocean 
where the ships of Caliz (of which, as I have already said 
above, Aristotle makes mention in his book De Admirandis in 
Natura Auditis) were cast in the olden time, driven by a tem- 
pest, and where they found shoals of weeds and grass. 

On Monday, counting night and day, he continued to sail 
west and travelled over fifty leagues, of which he suppressed a 
few in the public reckoning. The currents were in their favor. 
They passed through much grass, which they examined carefully, 
and which they thought came from rocky shores in the west. 
Everybody thought that there must be land -not far off, and 
hence they recovered from some of their fear and moderated 
their complaints. They had then travelled three hundred and 
seventy leagues from the Ferro Island, which is the farthest 
west of all the Canaries. On that Monday, while the pilots were 
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steering north, they noticed that the needle deflected to the 
west fully two points, and all the mariners were seized with 
great fear and sadness, and began to murmur, though not quite 
openly, against Christopher Columbus; and at seeing so great a 
novelty, which nobody had ever seen or experienced, they feared 
that they had travelled to another world. Christopher Columbus 
hearing of it, gave orders that at dawn they should once more 
steer north; and it was found that the needles were all right. 
The reason assigned by Christopher Columbus for this variation 
was, that the star, which here appears to point out the north, 
moves, whereas the needles do not. In the morning of that 
Monday, at dawn, they saw many river weeds, among which they 
found a live crab, which was examined by Christopher Colum- 
bus, who said that this was a sure sign that land was not far 
distant, as crabs are seldom found farther than eighty leagues 
from shore. The sea-water had become less salty since they had 
left the Canary Islands behind, and was becoming every day 
more beautiful. He said that this was a good sign that the 
atmosphere also was becoming purer and sweeter. They also saw 
many tunny fishes, and killed many of them, and these were of 
the kind seen by the ships of Caliz, spoken of by Aristotle. 
Everybody was in high spirits, and the vessels were racing, be- 
cause everybody wished to be the first to see land. For two 
reasons: first, if it be natural to men for each one to desire to 
be first, and to have the advantage over every one else, though 
it be his own father, even in small things and of little impor- 
tance (as can be seen in chess and other games), much more so 
is it the case when memorable and great deeds are to be accom- 
plished ; and second, because the queen, at the request of Chris- 
topher Columbus, had commanded that ten thousand maravedis 
should be given and assigned for life to whomsoever would first 
see land. Christopher Columbus says here that, as those signs 
were from the west, he hoped that the Most High God, in whose 
hand are all victories, would soon grant him the favor to dis- 
cover land. He saw that morning a white bird called a wagtail, 
which is not accustomed, they say, to sleep at sea. During the 
night and day of Tuesday, the 18th of September, he made over 
fifty-five leagues, which he reckoned at forty-eight in the public 
records. 

During all these days the sea was as level as the river that 
flows by Seville. Martin Alonzo, who was captain of the Pinta, 
a very fast vessel, told the Captain-General, Christopher Colum- 
bus, that he had seen a great many birds flying westward, and 
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that during that night he would like to sail ahead of the other 
- vessels, because he hoped thus to discover land, giving as another 
reason a large mass of dark and thick clouds to be seen north 
of them, the like of which are often settled on land while they 
appear to be ten or fifteen or twenty leagues distant from it. 
Christopher Columbus did not agree to this proposal, either be- 
cause it appeared to him that the time for it had not yet come, 
or because he thought that they had not yet reached the place 
where he hoped to discover land. On Wednesday, the 1oth, there 
was somewhat of a calm, and during the twenty-four hours 
twenty-five leagues were made, which in the public reckoning 
were counted as twenty-two. At ten o'clock of that day a peli- 
can approached the admiral’s ship and in the afternoon another 
was sighted. These seldom travel over twenty leagues from 
land. Slight showers of rain fell unaccompanied by wind, which 
is another sure sign of land. 

He did not care to change direction hither or thither in or- 
der to ascertain if there was land, but he had no doubt that he 
was sailing between islands (as in truth there are many), his in- 
tention being, while the wind was favorable, to sail further west 
where the Indies were to be found. He said that, God willing, 
everything could be ascertained on their return voyage. Here 
the pilots compared their reckonings. The caravel Viva reck- 
oned its distance from the Canaries at four hundred and forty 
leagues, the /Pzxta at four hundred and twenty, and the Capv- 
tana, on which Columbus sailed, at even four hundred. He con- 
sidered the reckoning and adjusted it for all, holding always to 
the lowest figure in order to give his men no cause for losing 
heart, for they were becoming more and more uneasy and 
disturbed the farther they were getting from Spain. Their com- 
plaints increased every hour, and in everything seen signs of land 
were looked for, and though that of the bird gave them hopes 
for a time, still, as no land appeared, they became incredulous 
of everything, and as those signs had proved deceptive, they be- 
gan to suspect that they were travelling in another world whence 
they should never return. 

On the 20th of September the wind changed a little, and he 
changed his direction about three points; and because calm pre- 
vailed they travelled only seven or eight leagues. Early in the 
day two pelicans flew to the Capitana, and then a third one; 
and they caught a bird with their hands having feet similar to 
those of a gull, which lives on rivers and not on the sea. Two 
or three small birds also hovered about the ship at day-break 
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singing. They disappeared before sunrise. Later on another 
pelican put in an appearance from the west, and flew away to- 
the south-west. This was a sure sign that there was land on 
the north-west, because these birds sleep on shore, fly out to sea 
in the mornings in search of food, travelling no further than 
twenty leagues. These birds re-established confidence to some 
extent. On Wednesday, September 21, there was more calm, 
and they travelled, counting the tacking, thirteen leagues. They 
encountered such immense quantities of seaweed that the ocean 
appeared -full of it. These weeds caused them now to rejoice in 
the hope of soen seeing land, and again almost to despair for 
fear of getting into hidden shoals; and this fear caused some 
attempt to be made by the pilots to shun them. The weeds 
were so thick that they seemed to lessen the speed of the ves- 
sels. .They saw a whale, which, too, is no small sign of land 
being near. The sea was very smooth, like a river, and the’ 
climate most agreeable. 

The wisdom and power of God has ordered that great deeds 
to which he attaches much importance (like those which are in- 
tended for his honor and glory and the general good of his 
church, and for the good and the completion of the number of 
his elect) shall hardly be accomplished, as we have said before, 
without innumerable difficulties, contradictions, trials, and dangers, 
this being one of the unchangeable laws by which God governs 
the world in all things that are essentially and naturally good, 
if they be temporal, and much more so if they be intended to 
direct man to his true life and eternal welfare. Great feasts 
are preceded by great vigils. This is clear from what the Son 
of God himself says in the last chapter of St. Luke: “Ought 
not Christ to have suffered these things, and so to enter into 
his own glory.” Hence, what should we not suffer to enter into 
a glory which is not our own? And the apostle (Acts xiv.) 
says “that through many tribulations we must enter the king- 
dom of God.” Hence God permits that the devil, following his 
natural inclinations, shall contradict man, either in order that 
he (God) the better may shine forth and be praised in his 
providence, according to which he is wont the more marvel- 
lously to favor our undertakings and bring them to a happy con- 
clusion, the more hopeless these appear and the stronger are 
the efforts made by the enemy to thwart them; or in order 
that the weakness and presumption of man may be made known, 
and, being known, be corrected, experience very clearly and re- 
peatedly teaching him that he, left to himself without the assis- 
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tance of God's powerful hand, can do nothing; and also in or- 
der that the exercise of patience in waiting for the desired ob- 
ject, and in disappointments and afflictions, may increase the 
merits of his elect; and in order also that the gifts of the Su- 
preme Giver may be the more highly thought of and esteemed, 
as they should be, the more they have been desired, and the 
more obstacles have been surmounted and afflictions suffered in 
obtaining them. For these reasons God prepared for Christopher 
Columbus, in order to try him, incomparable difficulties and af- 
flictions, caused not by the sea or the wind (although from these 
sources other trials were reserved for him) but by his compan- 
ions, who ought to have assisted him; such trials being ordina- 
rily more intolerable than others. 

Thus the seamen, who had never been on such an extensive 
voyage, and who had been accustomed to se&land every day or 
almost every day (owing to the fact that, as I have said before, the 
longest journey undertaken in those days by our people on the high 
seas did not extend further than the Canary Islands, the Azores, 
Madeira, or the Cape Verde Islands, journeys during which they 
never found themselves further from land than two hundred 
leagues), reckoned among the many causes of their discourage- 
ment and of their complaints about the length of the voyage 
and scanty prospects of success, the good and favorable winds 
that God gave them. These winds constantly impelled them for- 
ward, and the waters were so smooth as to have more the ap- 
pearance of a shallow lake than of a sea, while they tasted less 
salty than those they had left behind. They concluded that as 
the winds blew always in the same direction (in those seas during 
the greater part of the year north-westerly winds prevailed), and 
the sea was so level that they thought they must have sailed in 
another world, and in regions different from their own, and that 
consequently no wind would ever blow favorable to their return. 
Thus putting everything erroneously together, misinterpreting 
and looking on the dark side of everything, they began in their 
captain’s hearing to repeat against him, and against those who 
had sent them, the complaints and curses which they had already 
uttered privately among themselves. They began impudently 
to tell him to his face that he had deceived them and that he 
was leading them to death; and they swore, by this and by 
that, that unless he would turn back he would be the first to 
be thrown into the sea. When the other vessels came to 
speak to him he heard expressions from them which no less 
pierced his heart than those he heard around him on his. own. 
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Christopher Columbus, oppressed by so much bitterness, his 
heart wounded perhaps more than if he had been swallowed up 
by the waves of the ocean, a foreigner amidst an ill-disciplined 
class of people, who, quick to speak, are more than any others 
most insolent in their conduct—as sailors generally are —ad- 
dressed them with sweet and love-inspiring words and with an 
open countenance, as his naturally was. But, blending cheerful- 
ness with authority, he very patiently and prudently concealed 
his feelings, and endeavored to strengthen their hope and en- 
courage them. He begged them to consider what they had al- 
ready overcome; that most of the undertaking was already ac- 
complished, and that for the little to be yet done they should 
not abandon what had already been gained. He represented to 
them that great deeds were not to be accomplished without 
great trials and difficulties; how much they gained who suffered 
in such a cause, and what a shame it would be to return to 
Spain without having found what they started out to discover, 
and empty-handed; and that he hoped God would cheer them 
and console them with success sooner than they thought; and 
that they would then know that he had told the truth to the 
kings who had sent them and to themselves, who were his 
companions. With these and similar discourses he did what 
he could, but did not greatly succeed in pacifying them. 
They rather became more excited, as if their minds had become 
unbalanced and almost in despair. As God wished to confound 
their inconstancy and reward the humility of Christopher Colum- 
bus, and as if he wished to prove that Columbus had spoken 
the truth, on Saturday, the 22d of September, unfavorable winds 
arose. They travelled in this and that direction, without follow- 
ing their straight course, thirty leagues. On Sunday, September 
23, the sea became so rough that those who had feared of not 
being able to return, because the breezes and the winds blew al- 
ways in the same direction, and because the sea was always 
smooth, began to tremble on account of so much contrary wind 
and on account of the fury of the seas. The admiral says here, 
that these unfavorable winds and rough seas did him good ser- 
vice in persuading the crew to abandon their erroneous opinion 
that both sea and wind would fail them on their return. Opposi- 
tion, however, did not cease at once. They said at first that such 
winds would not last. But when on Sunday the sea became 
angry they had nothing more to say. Hence Christopher Co- 
lumbus remarked that God had dealt with them and him as he 
had. with the Jews and with Moses, when he brought them out 
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of Egypt, giving them signs to confound them, and to favor and 
help him. During that Sunday they found a turtle-dove on the 
ship, and in the evening they caught a pelican and a little river 
bird, and others that were white; and among the weeds, which 
were very thick, some live crabs were found. They travelled that 
day twenty-two leagues, though not in a straight line. The follow- 
ing Monday, the 24th of September, they advanced fourteen leagues 
and a half. Another pelican flew on board, and they saw many 
land-birds coming from the west, and fishes, some of which they 
killed with certain iron instruments shaped like a large hand 
with long fingers. The more manifest were the signs that God 
gave them that land could not be far off the more their impa- 
tience increased, and their fickleness and their anger against Co- 
lumbus. Day and night those who were on watch constantly 
gathered into groups, consulting with each other and discussing 
how they could turn back. It was a great folly, they said, and 
self-murder to risk their lives in order to follow a crazy foreign- 
er who, that he might become a great sefior, ran into the jaws 
of death, placed himself and them in their present plight, de- 
ceiving so many people; especially if they considered that his 
scheme or dream had been contradicted by so many great 
and learned men, and held as vain and foolish. They could give 
as a sufficient excuse for whatever step they might take, their 
having travelled to where no man had ever travelled or dared 
to navigate before, and that they had not bound themselves to 
sail to the end of the world; taking at the same time into con- 
sideration that, if they should wait longer, no ship would be 
left them in which to return. Some of them went further, and 
said that the best thing to be done was to cast him some night 
into the sea if he persisted in going further, giving it out that he 
had accidentally fallen overboard; then take charge themselves of 
the compass, the quadrant, and the astrolabe. As he was a 
foreigner, few, if any, would care much about it, but that rather 
multitudes would say that on account of his rashness God had 
served him right. 

In these and similar occupations they wasted their time by 
day and by night. Among the principal instigators were the 
Pinzons, who were the captains and the leading men of the whole 
expedition, and, as all the other mariners were also from the 
neighborhood of Palos and’ Muguer, everybody thought and 
acted like them. Of these Pinzons Christopher Columbus com- 
plained much, and of the anxiety they had caused him. The 
reader will easily form an idea of the fear and dread of Chris- 
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topher Columbus lest such men should go to extremes. How 
bitter must have been his heart-aches and his anguish! He 
never ceased recommending himself to God, prepared to- meet 
whatever calamity or death might befall him. He dissembled 
with them, cheered them up, paying honor to the lowest of them 
as much as he could. He laughed with them while his heart 
was weeping, and sometimes represented to them with what 
severity the kings might deal with them for abandoning the en- 
terprise at a time when so many well-ascertained signs were 
visible of its soon proving successful. Nobody would doubt the 
meaning of these signs when told of them, and therefore if they 
refused to proceed everybody would blame them. To escape 
these and many other misfortunes, he implored them to act like 
virtuous and brave men, and to go on for some days longer, 
promising them, with confidence in the Holy Trinity, that in a 
very short time they would see land, the sight of which would 
put an end to all their troubles. 

Another general rule which God our Lord applies to all of 
us sinners while we are in this world, is that, considering our 
helplessness and his own goodness, when the time has not yet 
arrived for the fulfilment of some good desire of ours (which he 
never fulfils either before or after the time by him decreed), 
he does not give us pure gall to drink, but mixes with it some 
drops of consolation, in order to enable us to bear the refusals 
we must meet with and not succumb to the blow. In this wise 
he dealt with them. While he was shortly to cheer them 
with the sight of land, and while he allowed them to suffer 
much bitterness from the great fear of being lost, he mingled 
with it from time to time some pleasure. Thus it happened 
that on Tuesday, the 25th of September, after a long calm, a 
brisk westerly wind having arisen in the afternoon, Martin Alonzo 
Pinzon, on his caravel the Pinta, came to speak with Christopher 
Columbus about the mariner’s chart which three days before 
the latter had sent him, or thrown over to him by means of a 
rope, on which were painted, it appears, some islands; and 
Martin Alonzo said that he was surprised at their not appearing, 
for they had reached the place fixed for them on the chart. 
Christopher Columbus answered that he, too, was of the same 
opinion. 

The chart was the one which Paulo Fisico, the Florentine, 
had sent him, and which I have in my possession, together with 
several other things belonging to that same admiral who discov- 
ered the Indies. I have also writings written with his own 
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hand, which fell into my possession. On this chart Paulo Fisico 
had drawn for him several islands and much of the main-land 
which formed the beginning of India, placing thereabouts the 
kingdoms of the Gran Khan, about whose riches, abundance of 
gold, pearls, and precious stones he had written him. Their 
reckoning, applied to the location of said islands on the map, 
told them that by this time they should have reached them. It 
was because Christopher Columbus had believed Paulo Fisico 
that he had made the offer to the kings of discovering the king- 
doms of the Gran Khan, with their riches, gold, precious stones, 
and spices. Paulo Fisico was, however, mistaken, not knowing 
that much land would be found before reaching the Indies, and 
he was also mistaken when he said that, travelling due west, 
those kingdoms would be met with. They must be beyond and 
west of our Indies or to the south of them. He had, however, 
hit upon the truth when he said that the traveller would reach 
the beginning of the Indies, as we believe those our lands to be. 
This discovery was, however, made by chance, as will be seen 
hereafter. Christopher Columbus caused the chart to be re- 
turned or thrown back to him. He then held a consultation 
with the pilot of his ship and the mariners. This happened 
after sunset. Suddenly Martin Alonzo ascended the stern of 
his caravel and, wild with joy, called out to Columbus that he 
had seen land, claiming the reward. He affirmed so positively 
that it was land, and everybody on the Pinta reaffirmed it with 
such demonstrations of joy, that Christopher Columbus, pros- 
trating himself, began on his knees to give thanks to our Lord; 
and Martin Alonzo, with his entire crew, intoned Gloria in ex- 
celsis Deo! 

They were soon joined by the men on the Capztana and on 
the Mizia. The masts and the cordage of the ships soon swarmed 
with men, who unanimously asserted that it was land. Christo- 
pher Columbus himself believed it. It was twenty-five leagues 
distant, towards the south-west, to the left of them, they at the 
time travelling west. 

They stopped for the night, everybody being convinced that 
it was land. I assuredly think that it was, because according to 
the direction they followed all the islands which the admiral 
discovered afterwards, during his second voyage, were in that 
direction, z.e., towards the south-west. He gave orders to change 
the course from west to south-west, in which direction appeared 
what they thought to be land. They travelled between night 
and day twenty-one leagues, but to the public he gave them out 
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as only thirteen. This greatly cheered the mariners, who had 
before been crushed down by fear. The sea was perfectly 
smooth, and many jumped into it and enjoyed themselves 
swimming. Many fishes, very good to eat and resembling 
salmon (not colored, however, but white), swarmed around the 
ships. Several other kinds were seen also. Wednesday, the 
26th of September, they went far enough south-west to find out 
that what had appeared to them land were colored clouds, the 
like of which frequently produce optical illusions of land. The 
bows were turned west again, and during the twenty-four hours 
thirty-one leagues were made, which in the public register ap- 
peared as twenty-four. There was a tide [current ?] in the sea as 
on rivers, and the atmosphere was as sweet and balmy as could be 
desired. The men were once more seized with fright and again 
lost confidence. A pelican and two wagtails were seen that day. 

The following Thursday, September 27, they travelled west, 
between night and day, twenty-four leagues, which were counted 
as twenty for the men. They continued carefully to observe 
every sign of land that might appear. Many fishes resembling 
salmon were seen, of which one was killed; one wagtail and a 
pelican were also seen, but very few weeds. On Friday they 
travelled fourteen leagues and killed, of the same kind of fishes, 
two from Za Capitana and others from the other ships. During 
the twenty-four hours of Saturday, September 29, they travelled 
twenty-nine leagues, of which twenty-four were set down in the 
public register. Three pelicans and one fork-tail, a bird so-called 
because it had its tail parted in two, and which follows the 
pelicans until they drop their excrements, which it eats and on 
which it lives. The admiral said on that day that these were 
very good signs of land, and that the climate was balmy and 
enjoyable, and that nothing was lacking except the warbling of 
the nightingale. On Sunday, September 30, there was some- 
thing of a calm, and they travelled fourteen leagues; four wag- 
tails flew on board, and twice they saw two pelicans. Christo- 
pher Columbus says that the appearance of so many birds of 
the same kind was a very good indication that land was not 
far off. Had a lone one been seen, it might be supposed that 
it had strayed and was lost. Christopher Columbus says, also, 
that he and all the seamen were astonished at seeing so many 
birds and no land; for their experience was that they were not 
found farther from shore than twenty leagues, especially the 
fork-tail, which never sleeps at sea. The ocean was very 
smooth and the air sweet and pleasant. 
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The pilots of the three ships were much frightened by a 
certain phenomenon, portending, they thought, some danger. 
It was this: at dark the needles of the compasses deflected 
towards the north-west fully two points, while at daybreak they 
pointed exactly to the north star. Christopher Columbus as- 
signed a reason for the phenomenon, telling them that while 
the north star moves, like other stars, in a circle from east to 
west around the pole, the needles remain stationary, pointing 
always to the true north, or pole. The explanation satisfied the 
mariners to some extent. On Monday they travelled, between 
night and day, twenty-five leagues, and in the common register 
twenty were marked. On this day the pilots conferred together 
to ascertain how far from the Ferro Island, the last of the Ca- 
naries, they had travelled according to each one’s reckoning. 
The pilot of the Capztana, on which Christopher Columbus sailed, 
found himself five hundred and seventy-eight leagues west of 
that island, and he decided, of course, that the other two ves- 
sels must be at the same distance. This was according to the 
public register, which Columbus had caused to be carefully kept, 
although, according to the secret one, which was in his best judg- 
ment true, they had travelled seven hundred and seven leagues. 
The difference was, therefore, one hundred and twenty-nine 
leagues. The other two pilots had really travelled much more 
than they thought; for on the following Wednesday the pilot 
of the iva had on his register six hundred and fifty leagues, 
and that of the Pixta six hundred and thirty-four. Columbus 
rejoiced within himself at their error in reckoning less distance 
than they had covered; for if everybody had felt himself seven 
hundred and odd leagues from the Canaries, they would have 
been more frightened, and it would have been much more diff- 
cult to make them proceed farther. On Tuesday, the 2d of 
October, they left behind on their way west, during the twenty- 
four hours, other thirty-nine leagues, which went on the public 
record as twenty. Thanks be to God! (this was a common ex- 
pression of Columbus) the sea always remained smooth and fa- 
vorable. Much grass was travelling from east to west, z.¢., in 
the opposite direction they had seen it travel earlier in the voyage. 
Many fishes were visible, and they killed a small tunny, and saw 
also a white bird. On Wednesday, the 3d of October, forty- 
seven leagues were made between night and day, which were 
set down as forty. They saw many weeds in a decaying state, 
and others fresh, with something like their. natural seeds on 
them, and inasmuch as few birds were now to be seen, and dur- 
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ing the week before so many signs of land had been visible, 
Columbus suspected that they had left behind, on either side of 
them, the islands painted on the chart mentioned above. Never- 
theless he did not think it well to travel to hither or thither, 
to the right or to the left, looking for islands because he had 
good weather, and his main object was to find the Indies trav- 
elling west, which was the offer he had made to the king and 
the object for which he had been sent. 

On account of his refusal to turn to right or left in search 
of the islands, which they thought (especially Martin Alonzo, 
who had seen them on the chart sent him by Columbus) must 
be somewhere around, and because they thought he should 
change his course, all of them began to mutiny, and the disor- 
der would have gone further if God, as is his wont to do, had 
not interfered, promptly showing them new signs of land. 
Christopher Columbus’s sweet words, his remonstrances, his wise 
way of reasoning, were no longer sufficient to quiet them and to 
persuade them to persevere. dt happened that on the 4th of 
October more than forty birds together boarded the caravel, 
with two pelicans, one of which was wounded by one of the 
crew on the ship. A wagtail and-a white bird also came on 
board. During the twenty-four hours of that day sixty-four 
leagues were travelled, which were put down as forty-six. The 
following day, Wednesday, many birds appeared, and swallows, 
who fly something like a good stone-throw above the water, 
and often fall on board of ships. Many of them fell during that 
day on board the caravel. Fifty-seven leagues were travelled, 
which were counted as forty-five. The sea was beautiful. 
Thanks be to God! said Columbus here. Saturday, the 6th of 
October, they travelled forty leagues, which for the crews counted 
as thirty-three. During the night Martin Alonzo remarked that 
they should turn two points to the west in order to make the 
Island of Cipango, as laid down on the map which Christopher 
Columbus had shown him. The latter was not of that opinion, 
because if they should mistake the route they would spend 
more time in finding land, and it was safer, he thought, to dis- 
cover first the main-land and look for islands after; the whole 
of which was not agreeable to them. And because Columbus re- 
fused to do as they wanted, they murmured. A wagtail and 
a pelican boarded the ship, which, however, were of small com- 
fort to the men because they were travelling against their will. 

Inasmuch as our Lord had decreed to shorten the time for 
showing that Christopher Columbus was right, and that he had 
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selected him for this enterprise, and as he wished also to with- 
draw him from the danger in which he was, and from those 
restless and incredulous men, and as he wanted to free them all 
from their painful suspense and console them; therefore on the 
7th of October, at sunrise, the caravel Nz#a, which, being faster, 
was leading the others (everybody was doing his best to travel 
as fast as possible and be the first to see land, and thus get the 
pension of ten thousand maravedis which the queen had prom- 
ised, as has already been said), hoisted the flag at its main-mast 
and fired a salvo as a signal that land had been sighted, in com- 
pliance with an order given by the Captain-General, Christopher 
Columbus. He had likewise commanded that at sunrise 
and at sunset all the vessels should come together, be- 
cause these are the hours best suited for seeing the farthest 
either on land or at sea, there being then a minimum of evapo- 
ration to impede the view. 

Evening came and the land announced by the Vz#a did not 
appear. The clouds had once more deceived them. Hence 
more despondency and more fear on the part of these men, who 
always mistrusted. Columbus, seeing that flocks of birds flew 
from the north toward the south-west (a sure indication that they 
were going to sleep on land, or that they were fleeing from the 
winter, which in the country from whence they came would per- 
haps soon begin), and remembering that most of the islands now 
owned by the Portuguese had been by them discovered by fol- 
lowing the flight of passing birds, especially when seen in the 
afternoon, agreed to change his course two points from west to 
south-west, and determined to follow that direction for two days, 
considering that by so doing he was not getting far from his 
original route. Had he continued to the end to follow the lat- 
ter, and had the impatience of the Castilians not prevented him, 
there is no doubt that he would have landed on the main-land 
in Florida, and hence on New Spain. Incomparable would then 
have been the difficulties, and insufferable the pains to be borne, 
and it would have been a miracle if he had ever returned to 
Castile. But God who, knowing all, was governing and guiding 
him, did and executed everything much better than he or any 
one else could ask or wish, as will appear hereafter. They 
travelled during this day before changing their course, which 
was done one hour before sunset, twenty-three leagues, and dur- 
ing the night something like five leagues. Monday, October 8, 
they sailed west-south-west. God wished to free them from the 
fear that had seized on them again the previous day, and hence 
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many different kinds of birds appeared, jackdaws, ducks, a peli- 
can, and many field birds, of which they caught one on board, 
and about which everybody rejoiced as of a great thing. And 
as all these birds were flying south-west, and to all appearances 
could not go very far, cheerfully and with good-will they followed 
in that direction. They were at the same time encouraged by 
the calmness of the sea, which was as smooth as the river at 
Seville. The air was very sweet, as it is in April at Seville, 
fragrant and very agreeable. Blades of fresh grass floated around 
them. Christopher Columbus for all of these good signs gave 
many thanks to God. They did not travel during the twenty- 
four hours more than twelve leagues because there was not much 
wind. Tuesday, the 9th of October, they travelled south-west 
five leagues; and then because the wind was changing travelled 
four leagues to north-north-west. Altogether they made dur- 
ing the day eleven leagues, and during the night twenty leagues 
and a half, which were given out to the crew as seventeen. 
During the whole of the night birds were heard flying by. The 
following day, Wednesday, the 1oth, as the wind had increased, 
they travelled west-south-west ten miles, or two and a_ half 
leagues an hour, except during a short time when they went at 
the rate of only seven miles; and so between day and night 
they ran fifty-nine leagues, which were given to the public as 
forty-four. When the men saw themselves travelling so far, and 
that the signs of the small birds and of the several other kinds 
of birds were all continuing to prove fallacious, they again 
began to repeat their complaints with importunity, and were full 
of despondency; and they began to insist and to clamor for 
their return, thereby altogether renouncing the pleasure and joy 
which God had in store for them and which was to be granted 
within thirty hours. It all happened thus in order that nobody 
could rightfully claim having deserved the joy prepared for them 
or the merits of what was shortly to happen, but that, on the 
contrary, all the glory should be attributed to the good God, 
the Most High, who governed them, and whose will in reference 
to’ that voyage was of necessity to be fulfilled. Columbus, how- 
ever, the minister selected by God for the accomplishment of 
this work, did not yield to their despicable cowardice ; on the 
contrary, with more heart and liberty of spirit, more hopeful- 
ness, more gracious and sweet addresses, exhortations, and 
promises, he strengthened and encouraged them to persevere and 
to continue to go forward; at the same time intimating that 
complaints were useless; for his and the king’s intention had 
been and was to discover the Indies through that western sea, 
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that they of their own free will had consented to accompany 
him, and that, with the help of God, he intended to continue 
his journey until he would find them. They might at the same 
time rest assured that they were nearer to them than they 
thought. On Thursday, the 11th of October, God’s mercy was 
pleased to make them all feel that assuredly their voyage had not 
been in vain. They now saw signs of land more certain and 
better verified than all the others they had seen before, and they 
breathed more freely. They travelled west-south-west, with 
better winds and seas than they had had during the whole voy- 
age; they saw many white birds, and, what was much more im- 
portant, sticking to the ship, a green rush as if it had just been 
pulled up by the roots. From the Pznta a stick and a reed 
were seen; also a small stick which had been apparently worked 
on with some iron tools, a small piece of board, and another 
kind of weed that grows on land. The mariners on the Mita 
noticed other signs of land, among them a branch loaded with 
berries, at the sight of which all the crews were overjoyed. Dur- 
ing that day and up to sunset they travelled twenty-seven 
leagues. Columbus, on account of the many signs observed, and 
also on account of the distance which he had travelled since 
leaving the Canaries, knew that he was not far from land. By 
whatever means or conjecture he may have come to form this 
opinion, he always had it in his heart that, when he would have 
travelled west from the Ferro Island seven hundred and fifty 
leagues, more or less, on this ocean he would find land. There- 
fore after dark, and when it was time to say the Salve Regina, 
according to the seamen’s custom, he made a graceful and feel- 
ing address to all his companions and mariners, calling to their 
attention the many favors God had so far granted to all of them 
during their voyage—a smooth sea, mild and favorable winds, 
tranquillity of the elements, without tempests or hurricanes such 
as are so frequently met with by those who travel on the sea; 
and inasmuch as he hoped that the goodness of God would 
allow them in a few hours to see land, he beseechingly begged 
them to keep during that night a very good watch on the fore- 
castle; to be observant and watchful, and to be on the lookout 
for land more than they had ever been before. In the written 
instructions given by Columbus to the captains of each ship was 
found the following in the first chapter: that, after having trav- 
elled seven hundred leagues west, without discovering land, they 
should not sail later than midnight, which rule had not been 
heretofore observed, and. which Columbus had not enforced in 
order not to make its observance more painful on account of 
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their anxiety to see land. For he was very confident that God’s 
goodness would that night bring them very near to land, and 
perhaps even to see it; he therefore begged them to be diligent 
in their watch in order to be the first to see it, .because, besides 
the reward of ten thousand maravedis promised by the queen 
to him who would first see land, he promised also, there and 
then, a silk jacket in addition. During that night, after set of 
sun he travelled west, the course he had always followed since 
he had left the Canaries, twelve miles an hour, and at two o’clock 
after midnight he had travelled ninety miles; that is, twenty-two 
leagues and a half. 

As Christopher Columbus was standing on the forecastle, with 
his eyes fixed forward, more intently than any one else, as he 
was more deeply concerned and his responsibility was greater, 
he saw a light, although so slightly and so faintly shining that 
he did not care to affirm that it was iand, and secretly called to 
Pedro Gutierrez, a gentleman of the royal household, and told 
him that it looked like a light, and to see what he thought; he 
too saw it, and he too thought it was a light. Rodrigo Sanchez 
of Segovia, who had been appointed by the king purveyor-gen- 
eral of the fleet, was also called; but he could not see it. It 
was seen once or twice again, and it looked, he says, like a little 
candle that went up and down. Columbus had no doubt that it 
truly was a light, and that consequently he was near land, and 
such in fact was the case. This is what I think of it myself. 
The Indians living on those islands, which are very temperate 
and not at all cold, are accustomed to go out at night from 
their straw huts, called by them Jdofzos, to attend to their natural 
necessities, and when very dark they carry in their hands a piece 
of candle-wood, or a torch of burning pine, or other well-sea- 
soned and resinous wood, burning as readily as candle-wood. 
They go out and come in again, and thus the light could have 
been seen by Columbus and the others three or four times. 

Christopher Columbus had ordered that the watches on the 
forecastle should not relax in their vigilance, and he was very 
carefully watching for land himself. At two o’clock in the morn- 
ing the Pinta, on which sailed Alonzo Pinzon, was in advance of 
the others, as she was the fastest of the caravels; and she was 
the first to see land, which was sighted at two leagues distance. 
At once a salvo was fired, as the signal agreed upon of the dis- 
covery of land, and the standard was raised. A mariner, by the 
name of Rodrigo de Priana, was the first to see the land; but the 
ten thousand maravedis were assigned to Christopher Colum- 
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bus by the king, on the plea that his seeing the light first must 
be accounted as his being the first to see land.* 


When the day anxiously desired by all came at last the three 
vessels made for the land, and, having cast anchor, they saw so 
many naked people on shore that the sand and the land appeared 
covered with them. It was an island fifteen leagues long, more 
or less, level, without mountains, like an orchard of green and 
very fresh-looking trees (the islands of these /ucayos, which are 
numerous around Hispaniola, and extend far along the coast of 
Cuba, all have a green and fresh appearance), which was called 
in the language of Hispaniola and of the other islands (for they 
all have about the same language) Guanahani, the accent falling 
on the last syllable, which is long. It had an inland lake of 
sweet water, which the inhabitants used for drinking purposes. 

It was thickly peopled, because, as will be said, all the coun- 
tries have a very pleasant climate, especially all the islands of 
the Lucayos. The inhabitants of these small islands are called by 
this name, which means “dweller on cayos”—that is, islands. 
The admiral and all his men longed to leap onto the land and 
to see those people, as these, on their part, astonished at seeing 
the vessels, which they must have thought were living animals 
coming over or out of the sea, were no less anxious to see 
them land. On Friday, therefore, the 12th day of October, ar- 
mored, and sword in hand, Columbus jumped into his ship’s 
yawl, with as many of his men as it could carry, and ordered 
the two captains, Martin Alonzo and Vincente Yafiez, to come 
from their caravels in a like manner. The admiral carried the 
royal standard, and the two captains two twin banners, with a 
green Cross, which Columbus carried in each vessel as the dis- 
tinctive flag of the expedition. At one end of the beam of the 
Cross was an “F” and at the other a “J.” The letters, each 
surmounted by a crown, stood for Ferdinand and Jsabella. The 
admiral and his companions, having landed on shore, fell on 
their knees, and all gave a thousand thanks to their Almighty 
God and Lord, tears flowing down the cheeks of many, who had 
led them in safety, and had already given them to taste a little 
of the fruit they had so longed and sighed for during so ex- 
tended, so unheard-of, so laborious, and so trying a pilgrimage. 


* Here the author makes a long digression to give room for a moral reflection, and to set 
at rest some false rumors that Columbus’s heart, towards the end of the voyage, had failed 
him, and that it was the Pinzons who had induced him to persevere. Oviedo is here tartly 
criticised for countenancing these rumors in his history, thereby placing in doubt the full merit 
of Columbus's achievement. I have thought it best to omit the digression in order to give the 
reader the uninterrupted story of the discovery.—L. A. D. 
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THE LAND OF THE SUN. 


CHAPTER I. 
A PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. 


“ HERE is another letter from Philip urging us to spend a 
few months in Mexico this winter,” said General Meynell, enter- 
ing his domestic circle with an open“epistle in his hand. 

The domestic circle, which consisted of two ladies—one a 
graceful young woman in widow’s mourning, the other a pretty, 
fair-haired girl—received this announcement with interest. 

“Poor Phil!” said the first, holding out a slim white hand 
for the letter. “ He is very lonely, I am sure. I think you had 
better decide to go, papa. We all want to see him as much as 
he wishes to see us.” 

“T am not sure about Phil being lonely,” said the girl. “He 
is so social that he would fraternize with an Apache Indian if 
there was nobody else available for the purpose. But I should 
certainly like to see the dear boy, and I should also like exceed- 
ingly to see Mexico. So, my vote is for going. And last week, 
papa, you said that you thought you would go.” 

“Well,” said her father, smiling into the bright, upturned 
face, “I am still somewhat of that opinion; and I have come in 
to talk it over. Let us hear what Margaret says.” 

But Margaret, otherwise Mrs. Langdon, was absorbed in the 
letter which she held. “ What a boy!” she said presently as 
she laid it down. “I really think we must go and look after 
him, or else he may fall into mischief. He is just at the im- 
pressionable age, and I don’t like this talk about Mexican beau- 
ties.” , 

“Why, a moment ago I thought you were sure he was lone- 
ly,” said Dorothea mischievously. “I told you Phil would never 
be that. Now, I don’t believe there is any more danger from 
Mexican beauties than from loneliness. It is your shy, reserved 
man who falls in love—not a gay, pleasure-loving fellow like 
Phil.” 

“We bow to your superior knowledge,” said her sister smil- 
ing; “but still I think that even to Phil, if he is too much cut 
off from his family, danger may come. And I distinctly should 
not like him to marry a Mexican.” 
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“Nor should I,” said the general—who had a high opinion of 
his elder daughter’s judgment, and was also full of old-fashioned 
prejudices. “If there is any danger of that kind, we had better 
start at onée. But it did not strike me that anything he says in 
the letter points that way.” 

“Not exactly,” said Mrs. Langdon. “He only speaks of 
these pleasant acquaintances he has made, and declares that one 
young lady—what is her name?” (consulting the letter)—“ Ah! 
Dofia Mercédes—is the most beautiful woman he has ever seen. 
Now, I agree with Dorothea that he is not specially susceptible ; 
but there might be danger for any young man in contact with 
the most beautiful woman he has ever seen.” 

“JT will not go so far as to assert that he is positively dan- 
ger-proof,” observed Dorothea. “In fact I am prepared to ad- 
mit that he is desperately in love, and on the point of mar- 
riage, if it will induce you and papa to decide that we are to go 
to Mexico.” 

“T have already decided that I should like very much to 
go,” said Mrs. Langdon. “ The matter rests with papa. If he 
cares for the journey—” 

But the general would have undertaken a journey into Thibet 
for the sake of his favorite son. ‘“ Yes,” he said, “I think I 
shall like it very much—or if not like it exactly, you know, at 
least not find it disagreeable. Besides seeing Phil, which is of 
course the chief inducement, we will see a country new to all of 
us, and we will discover if there is any danger for the boy.” 

“T have an idea!” cried Dorothea quickly. “Listen! Dis- 
covering if Phil is in danger will do no good, unless we provide 
a remedy in case the danger exists. Now, Margaret and myself 
are very charming, no one is more thoroughly aware of the fact 
than I am; but I fear that, since we are unfortunately his sisters, 
our charms would not suffice to draw him from those of Dofia 
Mercédes. So, in order to be provided for any emergency, we 
must take with us an attraction sufficient for the purpose.” 

“What do you possibly mean?” asked her sister, as she 
paused. 

“TI mean,” she answered impressively, “ Violet Gresham. Phil 
was in love with her before he went away, but she provoked 
him by her coquetry and he confided to me that he would 
never think of her again. But that is all nonsense, you know, 
Of course he will think of her again as soon as he sees her; 
for she certainly is wonderfully pretty. And so we must take 
her along.” 

VOL, LVI.—5 
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“Your schemes are as madcap as yourself,” observed Mrs. 
Langdon, “and yet—perhaps—I cannot say that I like Violet 
Gresham very much,” she concluded, rather irrelevantly. 

“Neither do I,” said Dorothea frankly. “But what does 
that matter, provided she serves the purpose of saving Phil? 
She will not marry him, because he is not rich enough; and 
he will not break his heart about her, because he knows her 
too well. But I am sure there is no Mexican girl living who 
can hold her own against Violet Gresham, and if you want to 
make an end of the Dofia Mercédes affair, you had better 
take her along.” 

“But is it likely that she will wish to be taken?” asked 
Mrs. Langdon—while the general listened to these rapid plans 
with an air of partial stupefaction. 

“She told me only yesterday that she is bored to death, 
that society is very dull this winter, and that she is much in 
need of a change, so my opinion is that she will eagerly em- 
brace the idea,” responded Dorothea. 

“It strikes me as rather a dangerous remedy for a disease 
which after all may only exist in our fancies,” said Mrs. 
Langdon meditatively. She took up the letter again, and read 
aloud the following passage: 

“«T do not think I have told you before of my good 
luck in making the acquaintance of one of the most aristo- 
cratic families of this part of Mexico. They are of Spanish 
descent—going straight back to one of the Conquistadores 
and all that sort of thing—have immense estates and are gen- 
erally of the exclusive class that foreigners seldom reach, es- 
pecially a poor devil of a civil engineer like myself. But it was 
necessary to run the survey for our proposed line through the 
hacienda of Sefior Don Rafael de Vargas. Considering that it 
is about thirty miles square, he would probably never have 
known of our presence on it; but I judged it best to set mat- 
ters straight with the lord of_the soil. So, being in charge of 
the party, I called at the casa grande and fortunately found Don 
Rafael himself in occupation, for it is only a certain number of 
weeks in. the year that these grand seigneurs live on their great 
estates. He received me with a courtesy altogether Mexican, 
and a hospitality more than Arabian. - He is a splendid old fel- 
low in every way, and I was only too happy to accept his invi- 
tation to be presented to his family. Such a family! Their 
number is legion; for besides his wife and children, all his sis- 
ters, his cousins and his aunts, not to speak of many of his 
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friends, appear to live under his roof. Altogether the household, 
when I was presented to it in assembled force, consisted of 
more than twenty persons; and I was informed that several of 
its members were absent—notably two sons of my host, whom 
I have since met, and who are fine fellows and quite men of 
the world, having had all possible advantages of education and 
travel. But one person was zot absent on my first introduction 
—and that was the youngest daughter of the house, the most 
beautiful creature that it has ever been my good fortune to see. 
I wish that I could describe her to you—but that is impossible. 
Fancy everything most entrancing in Spanish beauty, and you 
have Dofia Mercédes, for that is her charming name. I have 
been frequently to the hacienda since that occasion, and I now 
count the De Vargas family among my best friends, which is rare 
good luck I assure you for a ‘gringo’ like myself.” 

“Now that is all,” said Mrs. Langdon, looking up from the 
letter, ‘and probably there is nothing in it that ought to excite 
our apprehensions. Still, a young man is made of inflammable 
material, and his-admiration for everything most entrancing in 
Spanish beauty may lead to results that none of us desire.” 

“Tt will be safer to take Violet with us,” said Dorothea. 
“She can do no harm, and she may be of use. By the time 
we reach Phil he may be bound hand and foot by the charms 
of this Mexican beauty; and we may need a counter-attraction 
without delay. And where are we to find it if we do not, like 
wise people, provide it beforehand ?” 

Mrs. Langdon looked at her father with a smile. “ Does all 
this seem absurd to you, papa?” she asked. “Are you pre- 
pared to burden yourself with another young woman because 
Dorothea thinks that she may be useful in drawing Phil away 
from Mexican snares?” 

The general pulled his gray moustaches meditatively for a 
moment before he answered. ‘“ Well, my dear,” he said, “I do 
not suppose another young woman will add much to my trouble; 
and if you and Dorothea think she might be of use in the man- 
ner indicated, let us by all means take her along.” 

“Tf she will consent to go, which I very much doubt,” re- 
marked Mrs. Langdon. “And really I cannot say that I enjoy 
the idea of adding a girl like Violet Gresham, with not an idea 
beyond social amusement, to our party. If we go to Mexico, I, 
for one, want to see the country in a satisfactory manner; and 
she will be bored to death and bore us to death in the pro- 
cess.” 
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“There is a way to avoid that,” said Dorothea. ‘“ Take a 
man or two along.” 

“Dorothea!” cried her sister indignantly. “If your sugges- 
tions are heeded we shall soon be of the size and compatibility 
of a party of Cook’s tourists.” 

“Oh, no!” answered Dorothea, quite undismayed. “One or 
two men will be enough, and will not make the party of an un- 
manageable size. The trouble is to find the right kind of men 
—good travellers, and also cultivated, sympathetic, and agreeable 
people.” 

“A modest list of requirements. Do you know any such 
people who are likely to be ready to start at a moment’s notice 
for Mexico?” 

“T cannot just now think of any one who exactly answers 
to the description; but I have no doubt I shall after a little 
reflection.” 

The general at this juncture began to look grave. The pro- 
ject which had opened with such modest dimensions—the journey 
of a family party to Mexico, to visit the son and brother, with 
a little sight-seeing thrown in—now, under Dorothea’s manipula- 
tion, enlarged rapidly and alarmingly into a possible excursion of 
a magnitude calculated to dismay; and the more so because the 
general knew well that the thing upon which his youngest 
daughter set her pretty, wilful head was almost invariably the 
thing which came to pass. The addition of the young lady de- 
scribed by Mrs. Langdon as not possessing an idea beyond so- 
cial amusement had not troubled him—because, in the first place, 
all girls seemed to him much alike, and, in the second place, he 
knew that her presence would not greatly concern him. But if 
men were to be added to the party, they did concern him. How 
many hours he should have to spend with them, and how neces- 
sary it was that for such an expedition they should be irre- 
proachable in character, conduct, and temper—especially temper ! 
The general shook his head as he endeavored to gaze severely 
at his volatile daughter. 

“My dear,” he observed, “ you must remember that I have 
a word to say in this matter. I really do not see the necessity 
of adding any more members to our party, but if—ahem! you 
think one or two men might make things pleasanter, I must at 
least know who they are before they are invited to join us. I 
should be very sorry to be obliged to pass a month or so in 
the constant society of some of the very shallow young men 
whom one meets in these days.” 
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“ Papa,” said Dorothea severely, “what have you ever seen 
in me to lead you to imagine that I should dream of wanting 
any man of the class to which you allude? Ask Margaret if I 
like them, or if they like me. I thought you knew me better, 
and had a higher opinion of my taste and judgment.” 

The general looked as one thus rebuked should look; but 
he managed to say: “It strikes me, that I have on a few occa- 
sions seen such young men not only in your drawing-room, but 
at my own dinner-table—and I am very sure that / did not in- 
vite them there.” 

“One must take society as one finds it,” replied Dorothea 
loftily; “and if one shuts one’s doors on all people who are not 
cultivated and charming, one would have a very small circle. 
One must ask stupid people to dinner sometimes—but not to go 
to Mexico with one. When I do that, papa, you may put me 
in a strait-jacket, for I should be a fit subject for it. The 
trouble is, as I have said, to find anybody worthy of such an 
invitation.”’ 

“You may be quite sure, papa,” said Mrs. Langdon, “ that 
no one will be added to the party without your knowledge and 
consent.” 

“ After all,” said the general thoughtfully, “it is not, perhaps, 
a bad idea to enlarge the masculine element a little. I should 
not object to a man if he were of suitable age and tastes, for 
my companionship. I am going down to the club, and perhaps 
I may meet—” 

“ Papa,” cried Dorothea, springing up and seizing him by the 
button-hole, “don’t you dare to do such a thing as to ask any 
of the old fo—gentlemen who hobnob with you at the club, to 
join us! If you do, I shall stay at home. A bore fastened to 
one for such a length of time would be simply intolerable.” 

“ Softly, softly, Dorothea,” said her sister’s quiet tones. “ Papa 
is not nearly as likely as you are to do anything rash; but per- 
haps””—looking at him with a beguiling smile—‘he would not 
mind promising not to invite any one without consulting us?” 

“JT should not think of such a thing,” responded the. general 
a little gruffy. “I am far too much under petticoat rule to 
venture on such an independent action. Now, Dorothea, if you 
will be kind enough to let me go—” 

“Not until you pardon my impetuosity, papa,” said Dorothea, 
who saw that he was for once displeased. ‘The danger was so 
great it upset me for a moment. Come—nobody at all shall be 
asked, and we will go as a strictly family party if you prefer it.” 
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“T prefer what will give you most pleasure, my dear,” said 
her father kindly. “You and Margaret can talk it over and de- 
cide who you would like to ask. I only request a reasonable 
privilege of veto—which probably I shall have no need to ex- 
ercise. Now you must really let me go. I have an appoint- 
ment to meet a man at the club at four o'clock.” 


CHAPTER II. 
GATHERING RECRUITS. 


Dorothea always afterwards said that it was a positive proof 
to her of the direct interposition of a kindly Providence in even 
the small affairs of human life, that when her father entered his 
club that afternoon the first person whom he met was Herbert 
Russell. 

An old friend in former days of the Meynell family, this 
gentleman in later times had become somewhat lost to them— 
but very well known to the world at large as traveller, scholar, 
and man of letters. A wanderer in many lands, he had in 
great measure ceased to belong to one, at least as far as the 
subtle chords of association and friendship were concerned ; and, 
as there is no gain without some loss, he sometimes felt that 
the man who takes the whole world for his country, must of 
necessity miss some things which belong to a narrower mode of 
existence. His knowledge may be much greater, his human 
sympathies far more wide, but he can never know the long-en- 
during ties, the deeply-rooted friendships, the tender if half-un- 
conscious affection for familiar paths and skies, which form so 
much of life for the man whose ways have lain within closer 
bounds. Russell was a man whose perceptions were too fine not 
to feel this; and it sometimes came upon him with saddening 
force when he found himself treading as a stranger the streets of 
his native city. He had friends there who never forgot him, or 
who at least remembered him with a cordial welcome whenever 
he presented himself to them. But to how many interests of 
their lives had his long absences made him alien; while at 
every recurring visit he found their number less. He was think- 
ing of these things as he sat—a spare, sunburnt man, with 
nothing remarkable about his appearance except an air of refine- 
ment and a pair of very keen and kindly dark eyes—in the 
reading-room of the club with a newspaper in his hand. Of the 
half-dozen men present not one was known to him; and al- 
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though nobody was ever more absolutely without that social 
craving which makes their own society so oppressive to many 
people, the fact added to that consciousness of strangeness which 
always saddened him a little. His eyes were on the sheet be- 
fore him, but he was paying not much heed to its words, rather 
wandering back in fancy to half-forgotten days and scenes, when 
a hand suddenly fell on his shoulder, and looking up he saw 
a tall, erect, elderly gentleman with something of a military 
air, a white moustache and gray, closely-curling hair, who was 
smiling with eager cordiality. 

“Why, Russell, my dear fellow,” cried this striking-looking 
personage, “ where do you come from? and how long have you 
been in New Orleans ?” 

“My dear General Meynell, I am delighted to meet you!” 
said Russell, rising quickly and grasping the other’s outstretched 
hand. “I come—well, let us say, for the sake of brevity, from 
the Antipodes, and I have only been in New Orleans a day or 
two. I should have given myself the pleasure of calling on you 
at once, had I known you were in the city.” 

“Oh! I am always here now,” answered the general cheerily. 


“Come, let us find a quiet corner where we can talk and smoke 
a sociable cigar. What was I saying?’ he went on when they 


were settled in the smoking-room. “Ah, yes!—that I live here 
now. I have given up the management of the plantation to 
George since he has married. Life on a plantation is no bed of 
roses in these days; and I much prefer taking my ease in New 
Orleans, where I can meet my old friends, and enjoy a few rub- 
bers and dinners occasionally.” 

“ Your friends have reason to congratulate themselves, as well 
as you, on the change,” said Russell. “ But I shall never forget 
the delightful days I have spent at Beau-Séjour. And how are 
my old friends, who were very young friends in those days, Miss 
Meynell—Mrs. Langdon, I mean—and Mademoiselle Dorothea ?” 

“ They are both very well. Margaret, you know, is a widow. 
Her husband, poor fellow! died before they had been married a 
year. Dorothea, who was a school-girl when you saw her last, 
is now a full-fledged young lady—but as much of a madcap as 
ever.” 

‘‘A charming madcap, I am sure, or else the promise of her 
youth has been belied. How well I remember her—the quaint, 
wise, merry little hoiden! And Phil—what is he doing?” 

“Phil insisted on becoming a civil engineer—chiefly, I think, 
because the boy has a passion for roving; and he thought that 
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profession a good means of gratifying his taste. He has gone 
to Mexico. By-the-bye, we are thinking of going down there 
to see him this winter. I wonder if you know anything about 
that country—you are what they call in these days a ‘ globe- 
trotter,’ eh ?” 

“TI must plead guilty to having done a little globe-trotting,” 
answered Russell modestly, “and as for Mexico, I know it well 
and like it so much that I am on my way there to spend my 
third winter.” 

“What!” cried the general with a radiant face. “You are 
on your way to Mexico? Why, this is capital news! How 
pleased Margaret and Dorothea will be! You are just the man 
to tell them all about the country, for we know what kind of a 
traveller you are. It was only the other day Dorothea was talk- 
ing of some of your articles about—Persia, I believe. If you 
can throw as much light for us on Mexico now—” 

“T ought to be able to throw a good deal more,” said Rus- 
sell, “for I have seen little of Persia, compared to what I have 
seen of Mexico. I wandered down there, as it were, by accident 
two years ago, and was so pleased with all I found that I have 
returned every winter since. I have been studying the country, 
especially its history, art, and antiquities, with the intention of 
writing something which I hope may have a scholarly value. I 
am going back now for a few final notes, and I shall be very 
glad if I can be of service in giving you any information.” 

“You can tell us everything!” said the general. ‘“ What a 
stroke of good luck that I should meet you! Phil is very much 
pleased with the country; but Phil is of an age and disposition 
to be pleased with anything—so I have not attached much im- 
portance to his opinion. But if you like it—and you really do, 
eh?” 

“T like it so much,” Russell answered, “that I am half afraid 
to talk of it, for fear of seeming enthusiastic—a fault not readily 
pardoned in these days. But the land, with its story, its art and 
its people, is one of the most interesting to be found in the 
world to-day. It is Spain, the East, and the New World blend- 
ed in a whole of incomparable picturesqueness.” 

“Ts it possible?” said the general. “I have read a good 
many books of travel professing to describe the country—but 
the impression they left of it on my mind was by no means of 
that kind.” 

Russell smiled. “The American traveller of a generation 
ago,” he said, “ found nothing to admire and everything to con- 
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demn in Mexico, because everything was moulded in a form of 
civilization entirely different from his own—which he conceived 
to be the standard of excellence for the world. It cannot be 
said that this race of travellers is extinct at the present time— 
but another class has lately risen among us, whom more cosmo- 
politan culture has educated into broader sympathy and a love 
of things foreign and picturesque. To these people Mexico offers 
a field for delightful wandering which is simply unsurpassed.” 

“When Dorothea hears you,” said the general, “there will 
be no restraining her. She will want to start at once. But I 
am really very glad that you can promise us an interesting ex- 
cursion.” 

“More than that,” said Russell, “I advise you not to defer 
it, for it is well to see Mexico before the change which is called 
‘progress’ goes farther. With railroads piercing the country. in 
every direction, the tide of travel constantly increasing, and 
money-making Americans and Englishmen flooding it, the assimi- 
lating process which is making the whole world so drearily alike 
will soon have done its work there as elsewhere. Go, then, and 
see it while its peculiar and picturesque charm remains.” 

“Well, you know I°* don’t agree with you about practical im- 
provements and so on,” answered the general, who thought it 
his duty to enter a protest now and then in favor of the nine- 
teenth century, as represented by railroads, street-cars, steam- 
ploughs, and other things which his friend regarded as industrial 
atrocities. ‘But no doubt we shall find Mexico interesting—all 
the more because we can enter it in a Pullman car. Now, you 
must really come and see Margaret and Dorothea, and tell them 
all that you have been telling me. They will be delighted to 
see you again. Have you any engagement? Can’t you come 
at once ?”’” 

Russell had no engagement, and there seemed no reason why 
he should not oblige his old friend in the manner asked. So he 
cheerfully assented to the general’s proposal, and accompanied 
him from the club and into a St. Charles Avenue car. A little 
later they alighted on the handsome street of that name before 
a large house, encircled by wide galleries, which occupied a cor- 
ner situation, and was surrounded by fine old trees and beauti- 
ful lawns and shrubbery. 

“T hope we shall find my daughters at home,” said .the gen- 
eral, as he admitted his companion and himself. The hope was 
speedily realized; for crossing the veranda and entering a spa- 
cious hall, the sound of voices from the open drawing-room door 
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told them that the ladies were within. The next moment they 
stood in the doorway and looked on a pretty picture. 

A fire which was a mass of glowing coal burned in a brass- 
girt, tile-lined grate, and threw its rosy radiance over a room 
full of the soft hangings and graceful forms which gratify the 
artistic sense in these esthetic days, and also over a group 
gathered in easy chairs about the hearth, while the short winter 
afternoon deepened into dusk outside the windows. The lady clad 
in black draperies, with a transparent complexion, rich chestnut 
hair waving back from a beautiful brow, radiant gray eyes and 
a smile of singular sweetness, was, of course, Mrs. Langdon. 
There was no mistaking er, though Russell had seen her last 
just as she had bloomed into girlhood and was on the eve of 
the marriage which had ended so soon. Neither could he mistake 
pretty Dorothea, with her fair hair, and soft brown eyes set in 
a Greuze-like face. But it was not until he had advanced into 
the room, been presented to and cordially welcomed by the two 
ladies, that he recognized the slender, well-dressed man who 
formed the third person of the group. Yet he, too, proved to 
be an old acquaintance. Léon Travers was, as his name implied, 
a product of the two strains of nationality that meet in Louisi- 
ana, and that do not very often mingle. The marriages of two 
successive generations had made him in blood more English 
than French. Yet so strong is the impress of race, especially of 
a race so marked in its characteristics as that of the creole of 
Louisiana, that he looked as if no one of his ancestors had ever 
sought an alliance outside of the French quarter of New Orleans. 
His graceful figure and dark, thin, handsome face were as 
strikingly French as his manner and speech were English. And 
in his mental constitution the same subtle mingling and predomi- 
nance of the Gallic type appeared. In his processes of thought 
he was altogether French, keen, logical, brilliant, with an intel- 
lectual facility which had made his friends early prophesy much 
distinction for him. But the distinction had not been achieved, 
except in a limited social sense; for, with all his brilliancy, 
the critical faculty overpowered every other with him, and did 
not spare himself more than others. Consequently, what he 
might do remained yet in the order of potentialities, while the 
fact that he had never done anything to justify his reputation 
for cleverness, together with his attitude of unfailing criticism, 
made some people who disliked him declare that he was not 
only overrated, but full of objectionable conceit and affectation. 
But those who knew him best were sure that this was not the 
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case; and among those who knew him best were the Meynells. 
It was true that Dorothea was among the number of his most 
unsparing critics; but this probably was because she resented a 
slight tinge of patronage in his manner toward herself—the’ pa- 
tronage which many men of the world display to young girls, 
and which is peculiarly irritating to-a girl who feels or fancies 
herself clever enough to meet the same man of the world on 
equal terms. 

The first greetings and inquiries of this group of old friends 
over, and the situation as it related to Mexico fully explained, 
Dorothea’s enthusiasm fully justified her father’s prediction. 

“You are on your way to Mexico for your third winter!” 
she said to Russell. ‘“ How fortunate that papa should have met 
you just at this time; for I suppose he has told you that we 
have decided to go there ourselves?” 

“ He has told me,” Russell answered, “and I was delighted to 
hear it, for I am sure that you will be charmed with Mexico. 
Any one of taste and culture must be charmed with it. And 
then, you see, a little selfishness comes in—for since I am going 
there myself, what is to prevent our paths from crossing now 
and then ?” 

“Oh! I hope they will do more than cross,” returned the 
young lady quickly. She clasped her hands and leaned forward 
in a pretty attitude of entreaty. ‘“ Mr. Russell,” she said quite 
solemnly, “we cannot have the presumption to ask you to join 
us, but I am sure papa and Margaret will agree with me in 
begging that we may be allowed the privilege of joining you. 
Just think ’’—addressing her father and sister—“ what a guide and 
interpreter of the country fate has throw in our way!” 

“But you forget,’ said Mrs. Langdon, “that however admir- 
able such an arrangement might be for us, Mr. Russell has pro- 
bably other things to do besides interpreting the country for our 
benefit.” 

“JT have nothing to do which is incompatible with rendering 
you any service in my power,” said Russell—who really meant 
what he said. For although esteemed an unsocial man generally, 
he was by no means averse to society when it suited him. ‘“ My 
only claim to know a little more of Mexico than most travellers,” 
he went on, “is that I like the country and the people—and 
there is no comprehension equal to that which is founded on 
sympathy. I think, therefore, that I may be of use to you; and 
if so, I assure you that I shall be very happy.” 

“And you are willing to take charge of us, and tell us where 
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to go, and what to see, and how to see it ?—you will not be 
bored to death by having to go over ground that you know so 
well?” asked Dorothea eagerly. 

He shook his head smiling. ‘I shall not be bored,” he said ; 
“but I cannot answer for what you may be, for remember that a 
man with a hobby is likely to ride it hard. And Mexico is my 
hobby just now.” 

“That makes it the more delightful,” she said with shining 
eyes. “If you did not take an interest in the country, how 
could you interpret it? And I must tell you, Mr. Russell, that 
you are my ideal traveller. I have never read any of your arti- 
cles about foreign places without saying to myself that I should 
like to look at a country through your eyes—for you see so 
much that seems to be hidden from other people. And now I 
am to have the opportunity! It seems almost too fortunate to 
be true.” 

“T hope,” said Russell, “that you may not change your 
mind with regard to my ideal travelling qualities, and decide 
that hereafter you prefer to receive my impressions through the 
medium of type. But”—and now he included the others in his 
speech—“ if you are leaving soon, I shall be glad to join you 
and give you the benefit of my experience in every way pos- 
sible.” 

“My dear fellow,” said the general cordially, “ Dorothea has 
spoken the sentiments of all of us. We shall be very grateful 
if you will allow us to attach ourselves to you; for, apart from 
your personal qualities, your knowledge of the country will be 
of the greatest advantage.” 

“ And, as Dorothea has also said, it is wonderful good for- 
tune for us to have met you just on the eve of our journey,” 
added Mrs. Langdon with her charming smile. 

Then Travers, who up to this time had been listening silently, 
suddenly spoke. 

“T wonder,” he said in his slightly languid voice, “if your 
party has room for another recruit. I, too, am smitten by a 
desire to see Mexico, and to enjoy the benefit of Russell’s inter- 
pretation thereof. Perhaps I am exposing myself to be ignomini- 
ously snubbed; but I think I should like to have a part in any- 
thing so pleasant as this expedition promises to be.” 

It is probable that the speaker was not flattered by the pause 
which followed this speech—a pause in which the members of 
the Meynell family looked at each other and, mindful of the 
agreement entered into between them, tried to read in each 
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other’s eyes the sentiments of each regarding the proposed addition 
to their party. Before any one felt certain enough to break the 
rather awkward silence Travers himself spoke again with a 
smile. 

“T see,” he said, “that I have been indiscreet. Pray con- 
sider the suggestion withdrawn—or perhaps it is I who should 
withdraw and allow my name to be balloted upon?” 

“No, no!” said the general quickly, “I have no doubt we 
shall all be glad for you to join us. You see,” he added frankly, 
“we made an arrangement that no one should be asked to go 
without the consent of all concerned; and so’’— 

“ And so nobody wished to take the responsibility of speak- 
ing for all,” said Mrs. Langdon. “But, like papa, J shall be 
very glad if you will join us.” 

“ There‘ only remains, then, for me to gain the votes of Miss 
Meynell and Russell,” said he, turning to the persons indicated. 

“ Mine you have with hearty good will,” said Russell, who 
had always liked the young man, and knew him to possess capa- 
bilities of comradeship which were not common. 

But Dorothea held her peace for a minute longer, regarding 
him the while with something slightly defiant in her bright, 
steadfast glance. They were always sparring, these two, but no 
one believed that there was any real dislike between them; so 
Dorothea’s present silence rather surprised her father and sister. 
When she spoke it was with a judicial air. 

“Tt is not possible always to consult one’s own tastes and 
wishes,” she said. “In forming a party like this one should 
consider, in the first place, if its different elements will agree har- 
moniously. Frankly, Mr. Travers, I have my doubts concerning 
the harmony between yourself and—some other members.” 

“Meaning, I presume, yourself,” observed he calmly. “ But 
as far as I am concerned, I am willing to enter into an engage- 
ment to keep the peace under all circumstances. If you on your 
part can promise to be amiable—” 

“TI was not alluding to myself at all,” interrupted Miss Mey- 
nell. “I was thinking of an altogether different person. You 
have not heard that our party will include Miss Gresham.” 

“ What!” he cried, startled out of his usual languor. ‘“ Vio- 
let Gresham?”—Dorothea nodded—“ Why on earth have you 
asked her?” 

“ Because I have a liking for her society,” responded Doro- 
thea unblushingly. ‘I am aware that you do not share this lik- 
ing, but you see—” 
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“T was not taken into consideration,” he said as she paused. 
“That is very true. So, the question now is’”—he pulled his 
moustaches meditatively for a moment—‘“is Miss Gresham 
enough of a drawback to spoil Mexico and what promises to be 
otherwise an exceptionally agreeable party? There must always 
be a drawback to everything human. Bearing this in mind, I 
still propose myself as a recruit. After all, if the rest of you 
can stand the fair Violet, I can. But I really think Russell ought 
to be warned.” 

“There is nothing at all for you to be warned about, Mr. 
Russell,” said Dorothea with a spark of indignation in her glance. 
“Miss Gresham, who has agreed to accompany us to Mexico, is 
a very beautiful, and most people think’ very charming, girl, who, 
however, has been unfortunate enough to incur Mr. Travers’s dis- 
like—why, I am really unable to say.” 

“Then allow me to say,” remarked Mr. Travers with great 
urbanity. “I dislike, or rather I disapprove, of Miss Gresham 
because she is a heartless flirt, without distinction either of man- 
ners or of mind, although she certainly possesses an exceedingly 
pretty face. I thought Russell should be warned, because she 
will certainly attempt his capture at once.” 

Russell smiled. “If such an attempt will amuse her,” he 
said, “by all means let her have the gratification. Nothing is 
less likely than her success.” 

“Yes, there is one thing less likely, Mr. Russell—and that is 
her making the attempt,” cried Dorothea, growing more angry. 
“Mr. Travers forgets himself when he says such things.” 

Travers deliberately drew from his pocket a note-book and 
pencil. “Are you willing,’ he inquired, “to make a bet—any 
stake you please—that the event predicted does not occur be- 
fore your Mexican journey is half over? I will give heavy odds, 
for I know Miss Gresham.” 

“JT should never think of making a bet on such a subject,” 
replied Dorothea with dignity. “I am only quite certain, as I 
remarked a moment ago, that no party which is not entirely 
harmonious in its different elements can prove a success. Mr. 
Russell, I believe you have not seen Phil in a long while. Come 
and I will show you his likeness.” 

As Russell rose and followed the young lady across the room, 
Travers turned to Mrs. Langdon with an air of appeal. 

“What am Ito do?” he asked. “Am I to give up the hope 
of making one of your party, or can I venture to go in spite 
of Miss Gresham’s presence and Miss Dorothea’s disapproval ?” 
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“T don’t think Dorothea will prove implacable,” answered her 
sister. . “But why do you take so much pleasure in provoking 
her, and why do you dislike Violet Gresham so much?” 

“I dislike Miss Gresham because she rasps me in every way,” 
he replied, ignoring the first question. ‘ Believe me, it is really 
a mistake to make her one of your party.” 

“T am inclined to think so too,” Mrs. Langdon admitted 
candidly. “But Dorothea has a plan—and there is no escape 
now, for Violet came in half an hour ago, was asked to go, and 
has agreed to do so. So, under the circumstances, perhaps you 
had better not go. I fear you would not find it pleasant.” 

“Tf I had a proper sense of my own dignity I should re- 
tire at once,” he said. ‘“ But I suppose it is owing to the con- 
trariety inherent in human nature that because nobody seems to 
want me, I want very much to go. I'll risk Miss Gresham. and 
all her arts, not to speak of the disapproval of Miss Meynell, if 
you will allow me to join your party.” 

She looked at him, smiling kindly. Those who knew her 
well, said that Margaret Langdon had a singular faculty of not 
only divining the best in people, but of drawing it out. Cer- 
tainly Travers was a different. man when he talked to her to 
what he was in general society, or what he was when he was 
provoking Dorothea. His affectations, of which he certainly 
had a few, fell away from him; _ his criticisms had not so 
sharp an edge, and he spoke out his inner thoughts with 
a sincerity and a certainty of comprehension which he hard- 
ly displayed with any other person. In this, as in many 
another case, “ Zout comprendre, cest tout pardonner,” and Mrs. 
Langdon, reading him thoroughly, not only pardoned his foibles 
but liked him cordially, as her next words proved. 

“Come, by all means,” she said. ‘ Never mind Dorothea; 
and as for Violet Gresham, I am sure you don’t really mind 
her. Now that we have Mr. Russell, I think our expedition will 
be worth joining.” 

“T am certain of it,” said Travers; “and since you kindly 
permit me, I shall brave all consequences and go.” 


CHRISTIAN REID. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE JESUIT “RATIO STUDIORUM” IN POPULAR 
LITERATURE. 


SO conspicuous and wide-reaching an educational subject as 
the Jesuit system or method of studies might well demand 
for its treatment some of the generous latitude known to 
writers of a former age. The amplitude of proportions which 
characterized their gigantic tomes, oftentimes with a thousand 
folio pages devoted to a single topic, suggests a disparaging re- 
flection on the modest limits with which the fecundity of writers 
nowadays, or perhaps the patience of readers, seems to be satis- 
fied. A few hours’ reading on the part of a busy multitude— 
this is the extent and scope of what is set before the writer of 
a book by his editor or publisher, who aims at meeting the 
popular tastes. It may be added though, for the credit of our 
day, that these conditions of paying homage to the popular 
tastes were, no doubt, always the same. Be that as it may, I 
have no other explanation to offer for having attempted recently 
to give a rational account of the Educational System of the 
Jesuits in a small book of three hundred pages. 

Fortunately, under the constraint of their pent-up feelings, 
relief comes to authors from the side of other editors, who ask 
for explanations, and present difficulties which, they say, the 
readers of their reviews would be happy to see answered. Al- 
together, the correct discharge of their editorial functions seems 
a true exercise of Christian benignity, when they invite authors 
to disburden themselves in flowing print on the transient page 
of their periodicals. It is owing to this Christian curiosity on 
the part of the editors of THE CATHOLIC WORLD that I under- 
take to say a few words on the Jesuit system of education. But 
the few words confine themselves to so limited a space that I 
think their import likewise must be confined to one thing. 
Hence, I will just point out what kind of place it is that has 
been allotted in popular literature to the Jesuit system, known 
as the Ratio Studiorum. 

Any subject that is very grave and deep, just like one that 
is too plain and homely, is for the generality of men much im- 
proved by being reflected through other men’s minds. For the 
deeper subjects busy and distracted men have neither time nor 
thought sufficient; just as, in homely trivialities, honest and 
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candid minds cannot, for the life of them, see any colors to 


show such subjects off. Hence the charm of the literary pro- 
fession in the eyes of all the world, from the effort of the daily 
news-sheet, which endeavors to dress up the vulgar doings of a 
city in a guise unknown to mortal sight, up to the exhaustive 
summary of a political situation, or the analysis of a great lit- 
erary work, which a reviewer will project into an article, as upon 
a screen, with a distinctness and comprehensiveness not to be 
found if one travelled round the world for it. Such being the 
interest attaching to reflected lights, we may look at the Jesuit 
Ratio Studiorum, as it stands projected in the current literature 
of what is called pedagogics. 

Happily for the relish of the popular appetite, some literary 
productions which would not be at all interesting are not to be 
found in the market. I refer to those views of the subject 
which are true—though it is quite possible that, for the present 
stage of information prevailing about Jesuit affairs, even what is 
true might not be wanting in the charm of novelty. Just now 
the learned world is handling with some amazement the genuine 
article itself, as far as an educational system can be rendered 
into print, in the Wonumenta Germanie Pedagogica, a monumental 
work published by a pedagogical society in Berlin, and 
thus far devoting one volume out of every three to the Ratio 
Studiorum of the Society of Jesus, with the prospect of observ- 
ing the same proportions for a good while to come. 

Other views exhibit the right admixture to pique the popular 
taste. They are partly true and partly false. Much of what is 
current in English has hit this happy mean in the art of compo- 
sition, though the authors or translators seem innocent of all 
discernment as to what is true and what is false, or indeed what 
it is they are talking about. Still, let them rejoice, inasmuch 
as not all that they have said is wrong. It is only when a 
scribe, degenerating to a taste for unmitigated foreignism, 
translates in all their purity and simplicity certain French or 
German productions that he offers to the normal scholars of 
these truth-loving countries of ours, and to pedagogical inquirers 
generally, a dish which I must characterize as not merely savor- 
ing of the native mendacity of the originals, but as consisting of 
that spice alone. Yet even these specimens of the book-maker’s 
art are sometimes set off by the honesty of the normal scholars 
themselves ; who, learning their daily lessons in these worthy trans- 
lations, and’ having repeated them duly, go a little farther and turn 
to ask some Jesuit: ‘‘ Why don’t the Jesuits teach pupils to think 
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profoundly? Why don’t they prepare students for original in- 
quiry? How is it your system does not. require the study of 
history, geography, mathematics, English? Why do you prac- 
tise espionage, and keep young men in close conventual bond- 
age? etc.” Questions like these show a bent for original in- 
quiry; they are an augury that some day, in spite of their 
present education, the questioners may come to think profoundly ; 
and that they discern already, in the spring-time of their life, 
the possibility of some kernel of truth having once been encased 
in the husks which text-books, and scribes, and translators, and 
pedagogists have been serving up as food. 

Thus much, at the very outset, appears to the most casual 
observer, that no theory of education which pretends to survey 
the evolution and condition of modern pedagogics is at liberty 
to ignore the Jesuit Ratio Studiorum. In the development of its 
subject, and in the actual form which education bears to-day, 
pedagogy recognizes that the system of liberal education repre- 
sented by the schools of the Jesuits, both lower and _ higher, 
has been an integral and indispensable element. A great science 
pedagogy has become; a trifle bigger, I am inclined to believe, 
than its brief gives it warrant to be; and in given conditions, 
which may or may not be verified, there is reason to fear a sud- 
den collapse or a slow decline. But as far as it means some- 
thing substantial and satisfactory, something distinct from the 
hazy theories of would-be psychologists and half-developed social 
economists—even phrenologists and sanitary house-building com- 
missioners seem to come under the hospitable roof of what is 
styled modern pedagogics—it is a science that traces the sub- 
ject of education onwards from the revival of studies at the 
Renaissance. At that period education received more than one 
check, particularly in Germany, from the disorganizing spirit of 
the Reformation. Then it followed a line of evolution for a 
couple of centuries, when there was little to represent liberal 
culture in the greater part of Europe except the Jesuit system, 
or such programmes as were professedly or silently derivations of 
the Ratio; when Protestant England and Holland, no less than 
the Catholic countries, translated and used Jesuit text-books, 
whether the authorship was acknowledged or not; and for this 
reason it may be that many modern pedagogical histories slip 
over those centuries, as if no education existed till the present 
century dawned. Finally, in the present age, after many a politi- 
cal manceuvre and convulsion, education is found to be a matter of 
concern to politicians, chambers, platforms, and committees; and 
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no less so than the levying of an army. It is precisely this as- 
pect of the question which has placed the fortunate science of 
pedagogics on its highest level of prestige and influence. For 
education means now the levying and commanding of a soctal 
army, brought under control in childhood, and snatched from 
every other grasp, be it that of domestic reverence and control, 
or religious teaching and formation. It means, too, the working 
of a vast machinery of dependency, which was never at hand 
ready for the statesman’s touch until he commanded the patron- 
age of weli-paid posts, and plenty of them, an army of pedagog- 
ical positions, the name and numbering whereof, not to men- 
tion the reckoning of taxes and moneys which must go to the 
account of that budget, have made the ministry of public instruc- 
tion one of the great bureaus of the day. This last point is 
the very key of the actual situation. No one who desires to 
form a correct estimate of the value, dignity, meaning of so 
many scientific excrescences, theories, experiments, and what 
not, which figure in the world of what is called education or 
pedagogics, will ever view them under the right light unless he 
projects this cash value properly—let him disembarrass himself 
of all notions of philanthropy, and take the cash value. With- 
out it nearly all the rest would lose their lustre, their light, and, 
alas! their life; and the science of pedagogy would come down 
to its just and proper dimensions. Now, it is within these just 
limits that the Jesuit system stands conspicuous. After being 
seen to have inaugurated the new era at the time of the Refor- 
mation, and to have given the direction to liberal education 
during two anda half centuries, it is commonly recognized in 
this the latest age of the Revolution to be exhibiting still a 
type of liberal culture, which the Society of Jesus itself has 
never belied, and which other institutions, though opposed in 
religious beliefs, find it necessary to maintain or to recover, if 
they are to uphold the purposes of their existence. 

There is no difficulty in apprehending what is meant by a 
liberal education as distinguished from that other kind with 
which it is contrasted—the utilitarian. Utility, in the matter of 
pedagogics, keeps its eye upon the immediate practical use to 
which information can be put; it regards, not personal and 
mental formation as its immediate scope, but information which 
it acquires and accumulates. The object and aim, therefore, of 
utilitarianism in education is not the power of knowing, the 
power of understanding, the power of grouping facts and rea- 
soning from them, wherein alone the saying is true that “know- 
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ledge is power,” but it is the knowledge of facts, as far as such 
knowledge may be of proximate service. Mechanical training is 
utilitarian ; language courses that look to the immediate employ- 
mrent of the tongues acquired are utilitarian; any direct appren- 
ticeship, whether the material treated be manual or mental, is 
utilitarian, for in such case the object which shapes the course 
and determines its measure is the immediate attainment of a 
livelihood. On the contrary, a liberal system of education re- 
gards first and foremost the training of the mind, the drawing 
out of the faculties, the cultivation of the imagination, the im- 
provement of the memory in many and diverse fields of thought, 
correctness and consistency in continued processes of reasoning 
and judgment—all this with the persistent leavening of the mor- 
al character by so many means, which this varied and general 
culture places in the hands of the vigilant and diligent educator, 
is included in the idea of a liberal education, which distributes 
its influences throughout the whole mind, memory, and will of 
the subject under formation. This is culture. Utilitarian train- 
ing is not culture; for it merely takes the living subject and 
shapes him to fill a place, an occupation, an office, as one would 
shape a joint for a machine. So paramount is the dignity of 
this liberal culture, which takes the living subject first and de- 
velops him for what is in him, until, once formed with a mind 
well balanced all round, he will take his capacities with him 
wherever he goes, and will make his worth felt whatever place 
he fills, that utilitarians, to pass off their own systems, find it 
necessary to make them pose as liberal, or, failing in that, to 
confound all ideas of a liberal education. Some of them, more 
candid, admit their principles broadly, and state plainly: What 
we want nowadays is just the machine, neither more nor less; 
that is, the man who can do one thing, and do that excellently 
well—turn a rivet, round a pin-head, work a lever, for ten mor- 
tal hours every day of his all too mortal life. 

The utilitarian system does not concern us here. Every one 
acknowledges that the Ratio Studiorum has stood before the 
world as a method of higher liberal culture, not as a theory 
but as a working plan in practical, extensive, nay, universal ope- 
ration. A theory underlies it; but it does not put forward the 
theory. Men intensely practical, whom people generally credit 
with knowing what they are about, and who have known per- 
fectly well the principles they worked upon, have cared as little 
from the first as perhaps they do to-day for drawing out theo- 
retic views, and devising conceits on psychology or human evo- 
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lution, when it is a question, not of philosophy but of the grav- 
est interests of business. They have not been adventurers in 
fields unknown, when, numbering themselves thousands of pro- 
fessors, they have been cultivating hundreds of thousands of 
Christian youths. Nor have they ever seen much need of com- 
mitting their principles to print for the general world, when no 
one else could apply those principles in their own way, and 
when their way was that of men themselves the living embodi- 
ment in cast of thought, character, and life of the very theory 
they put in practice. Hence that written code of practical bear- 
ings called the Ratio Studiorum is to be regarded as a commen- 
tary on something vital behind it; on principles of life, on cus- 
toms, on the.animated action and the corporate formation of 
the men whose method is but indicated by it. If there are many 
more things consigned to print than the directive code just re- 
ferred to, such documents, for instance, as the Monumenta Ger- 
manie Pedagogica so amply reproduces from Germany alone, 
they, too, are only memorials and commentaries, bearing on an 
actual pedagogical life behind and outside of them. To the eye 
of a stranger, who sees the literature and does not discern the 
life, they will convey as little intelligence as would the chart of 
a city which consisted, like some Western towns on‘the prairies, 
not of houses, streets, and commerce, but of names posted up, 
of a designation assigned to a city yet to be—if indeed ever to 
be; which indeed is an exact description of so many plans, pro- 
grammes, and conceits now burdening pedagogical literature. 

Is this a novel idea, that of a code which is but an active 
working commentary on a vigorous life behind, that is to apply 
the code? The idea is not new in the Institute of the Society 
of Jesus, and I doubt whether it is novel elsewhere. There is 
a little book called Zhe Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius—not 
any of those works in circulation going by that name, but the 
genuine little book itself. There would be no use in anybody’s 
thumbing that; it would be simply unintelligible, except in the 
hands for which it is meant. It lays down no theory. It is a 
note-book, commenting on a process which is supposed to be 
going on. The text of that commentary is the process; it is 
personal “exercise”; and the book annotates that personal 
practice—nothing more. This idea of a process going on, of a 
system which is first alive and only then finds some expression 
in legislation, is quite familiar to the members of every teaching 
order in the church, and indeed, to borrow a higher illustration, 
is familiar to the church itself. The Christian life and organiza- 
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tion were complete in substance before inspired documents were 
written. In every teaching order, likewise, there is first a family 
identity and working energy, which, in proportion as it is intrin- 
sic and congenital, is unmistakable and incommunicable. We 
may discern the same to a limited extent in other great educa- 
tional corporations, like the old universities; one has been able 
to give what another could not, a cast of thought, a manner of 
life, quite distinct from any catalogued number of courses which 
respectively they might profess. But, owing to their loose per- 
sonal formation, the individuals of such faculties having been 
imperfectly influenced, and certainly not at all formed, by any 
one type of pedagogical character, the results in the education 
imparted have been proportionately indistinct and unpronounced. 
With regard to a very recent conception of educational institu- 
tions, as being the mere outcome of money foundations, mul- 
tiple courses, manifold edifices covering a campus, without any 
means whatever of cultivating a special yield of professorial pro- 
duct, such a plan excludes the very possibility of an individual- 
ity in the institution, and leaves only an emporium of assorted 
information, which you can buy in one place or another indif- 
ferently. 

Let me Carry out the idea farther, by inquiring whether the 
want of an individuality is much of a loss? Well, in the first 
place, if it leaves, as I have just said, only what you can buy 
anywhere else in the market, so far it reduces, or leaves the in- 
stitution condemned to the common vulgar level of being no- 
body in particular—just one of a general crowd. But, secondly, 
in the history of eminent institutions, it is quite evident that 
the special individual character has been the making of them, 
such as they were. Even in the material world of commerce 
and industry this holds as a rule. The stamp impressed on 
work executed has been, not unfrequently, the whole secret of 
success and renown. One might think that, in building ships for 
an identical work with splendid models before them, it ought to 
be difficult for first-class firms to diverge from the splendid 
type which has proved successful; whereas it appears that the 
docks of London, Liverpool, Glasgow, Belfast, turning out the 
Atlantic liner for the very same work, cannot take off another's 
characteristics. In short, all this means nothing else than a par- 
ticular accumulation of judicious information, special traditions, 
competent experience, and that body of conditions indefinable, 
which makes a business no less than a profession. 

How much more is all this true of the multitude of indefina- 
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ble mental and moral influences that go to form, not a single 
teacher merely but a school—an order of teachers, operating in 
the natural and supernatural spheres together, and that upon the 
most capacious and impressionable of subjects—the youthful 
mind and heart! And, if this is possible, as it is, nothing could 
testify more fully to its actuality, and to the intense vitality of 
its working energy, than that one system, first resident in the 
teachers themselves, then finding expression in a written code, 
should be found good in varied conditions of life, consistent in 
changing circumstances, and practicable all the world over. This 
bears witness, not only to a marked individuality of the live 
system in operation, but to the correctness of the essential prin- 
ciples adopted, which alone can be applicable in diverse places, 
times, and nations. 

In the Jesuit system, the liberal development contemplated 
may be viewed either in its full and entire conception, or in that 
degree of execution which is the very least expression of its 
idea. Taken in its full import, the system begins with the ulti- 
mate object in view, those professions which terminate the 
courses. They are Theology, Law, Medicine. It locates them, 
legislating fully and minutely for theology, since the faculty in 
this department is to be made up exclusively of Jesuit profes- 
sors. Then it descends to the general formation, prior to these 
professional departments, and it legislates for all the philosophi- 
cal and natural sciences, with dialectics opening the door thereto. 
Finally, it comes down to the curriculum preparing the young 
minds for the main and manly sciences; this curriculum is that 
of Rhetoric, Belles-Lettres, and the grammatical studies so well 
known in the literary colleges. 

If a commercial life rather than a professional one is to be 
prepared for, it is supposed, nevertheless, that such a life will 
not be without a sufficiency of prospective opportunities to ad- 
mit of turning to account the intellectual capital stored up. The 
system not only does not anticipate the sinking of intellectual 
acquirements in a total want of opportunities, but the General, 
Aquaviva, expressly stated that he considered the Society de- 
frauded of the end it had in view if ecclesiastics did not go 
forth to their ministry, and lay students into their own walks 
of life, qualified with a sufficiency of literary culture.* 

This statement brings us to the other idea, that which I have 
called the least practical expression of what the system under- 


* Loyola, and the Educational System of the Jesuits, Chapter iii., ‘‘ The Intellectual 
Scope and Method proposed,” page 83. 
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takes to do; that is, the humanities, rhetoric, and, if possible, a 
tincture of sound philosophical principles. As to this literary 
curriculum, I have discussed elsewhere the merits of a classical 
education as the vehicle of higher culture, and I have no space 
to review that matter now.* It will be observed here that, un- 
der the pressure of modern life, what the Ratzo contemplates as 
the smallest measure of its liberal development is, in the large 
majority of local cases, the utmost it has room to effect. It 
has, in a lesser degree, been so always. Comparatively few out 
of many reach the higher courses set before them; and so the 
largest amount of the pedagogical activity of the order has been 
devoted to the preparatory curriculum of polite letters and rhe- 
toric, with a brief training in logic and philosophy besides. 

In the literature which the outside world has expended on 
the Jesuit system of studies there is to be noticed what Bacon 
would call a “deficiency,” or, with more piquancy, a “ peccant 
humor.” Indeed, there is more than one such. In the first 
place, learned folks ignore the entire main body of the system, 
the philosophical and natural sciences, and the sacred and learned 
professions. Yet these take up three-fifths of the document 
called the Ratio Studiorum. In the second place, critics profess 
to go by this printed document, ignoring completely the whole 
vital system of traditions, customs, manner of administration— 
which, of course, no one of this class of pedagogical authorities 
knows anything about, for there is no reason to believe that 
they ever saw the inside of a Jesuit college in their life, if in- 
deed they ever made the acquaintance of a Jesuit. In the third 
place, they do not find in the said document what is expressly 
written there, as, for instance, the legislation about the vernacu- 
lar, mathematics, history, geography, etc. In the last place, they 
have never read the document they quote. 

If there is anything a live system challenges it is contact 
with itself, and inspection of its working. Active people, even if 
not aggressive, do not care to be read of as if they were pre-Re- 
formation in date, or even pre-Revolution; still less, when the 
very existence of the Society of Jesus is a triumph over the 
- Revolution, which in its first throes doomed the order to extinc- 
tion, as the primary condition of its own evolution; least of all 
do they expect to be run away from by a school of “ original 
investigation” and “profound thought.” Mr. Henry Barnard, 
as far back as June, 1858, expostulated with the readers of the 
American Journal of Education, in connection with Von Rau- 


* Loyola, chapter. xvi. 
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mer, whom he was translating for an article on “ The Jesuits 
and their Schools.” He spoke in this wise: “The past as well 
as the present organization of the Jesuits—the course of instruc- 
tion, methods of teaching and discipline, are worthy of profound 
study by teachers and educators who would profit by the expe- 
rience of wise and learned men.” And again: “The schools of 
the Jesuits are not merely an institution of the past. They are 
now in successful operation in this, as well as in nearly every 
country in Europe.” Then, animadverting on his own authority, 
Von Raumer, he continues: “The only way in our country and 
in this age to ‘put down’ such schools, which have their roots 
in the past and which have been matured, after profound study, 
by men who have made teaching the profession of their life 
from a sense of religious duty, is to multiply institutions of a 
better quality, and bring them within the reach of poor but talented 
children.”* This bit of American common sense does not pre- 
vent them all, and himself among them, from flying to a docu- 
ment, instead of living facts; nor do they even so much as that, 
which is to their credit, for no one of them could understand 
the document if he read it, but they hurry off for the thread- 
bare materials supplied by a fanatic like Von Raumer, or by K. 
A. Schmid’s Encyclopedie ; and, in a foot-note, they jot down the 
Ratio Studiorum as a “source.” In latter years the chancel- 
lor of a university has plied his pedagogic profession by a strik- 
ing piece of originality—he has found a new field, even our Gal- 
lic neighbors, and has translated Gabriel Compayré! Imagine 
the profundity of educational thought which a German investi- 
gator has not satisfied! There remain other “sources” of this 
kind for new investigators to draw on. Meanwhile, there is no 
pedagogical book-maker in the English language who may be 
excepted from this literary category, of being a servile parasite 
at the tables of encyclopedias, or sources more exceptionable 
still. They all repeat, like scholars learning the same lesson ; 
and no wonder they agree. And their normal scholars who 
learn their daily pedagogic lesson have to repeat the same thing. 
I notice it is a charge {made against the Jesuit method that | 
scholars, not being taught “to think profoundly,” had nothing 
to do but to “repeat what was taught them.” 

There is Mr. Quick, a well-meaning Englishman. The Ap- 
pleton International Education Series republished in 1890 an old 
book of his, called Educational Reformers. The first of the ele- 
ven essays which that somewhat slight book contains is on the 


* Pp. 285, 228. 
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schools of the Jesuits. The list of his authorities are the same 
as usual, the Ratio, of course, included; but his real authorities 
are apparently Schmid’s Lucyclopedie and Henry Barnard’s Ger- 
man Teachers, with some pleasant quotations which probably he 
took himself from Father Sacchini. Now, Mr. Quick, who was 
still alive in 1890, tells the story of his old book when recom- 
mitting it to a new edition; and he does not think he can bet- 
ter the performance by recasting it. It appears that not this 
first essay alone, but all the other ten, describing as many sys- 
tems, were the outcome of a twelve-month’s investigation by a 
busy man! He says candidly that the feat he had then per- 
formed was like a perilous descent he made once down the 
Gemmi Pass: “I did a risky thing without knowing it. My 
path came into view little by little as I went on. All else was 
hid from me by a thick mist of ignorance. . . . I turned out 
the essays within a year. . . . I have not attempted a com- 
plete account of anybody or anything,” etc. With this confession 
in the author’s preface, we have the following appreciation in 
the introduction by the editor of the series, Mr. W. T. Harris: 
“T have called this book of Mr. Quick the most valuable history 
of education in our mother-tongue, fit only to be compared with 
Karl Von Raumer’s Geschichte der Paedagogtk for its presentation 
of essentials and for the sanity of its verdicts.” I have nothing 
to say against the sanity of Mr. Harris’s verdict. There is no 
other production in English a whit better than Mr. Quick’s, and 
the allusion to Von Raumer is felicitous. 

That is a brisk little skirmish which Dr. Fernand Butel in- 
dulges in, by way of preface to a recent book on the old Jesuit 
college of St. Yves, in Brittany. The author touches on that 
“universal prejudice which has made the name of Jesuit synony- 
mous with ambitious knavery.” He says he has investigated the 
origin of this notion so circulated, and he expresses the results 
of his examination in the words of the Comte de Maistre. 
“Error,” observes the count, “is like counterfeit money: knaves 
coin it and honest folks circulate it.” Butel goes on: “Interest 
creates the calumny, and ignorance propagates it. Ask, for in- 
stance, the first enemy of the Jesuits you meet, Have they done 
you any harm? None. Do you know them? Guess not; never 
met one of them! Then what do you find fault with? Why, 
what do you mean, sir? Every one is against them, don’t you 
see? There must be something in it!" To appreciate this strik- 
ing attitude of the liberal French voter for a century back, one 
need not go to France. Independent investigators of this type 
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and original thinkers of this stamp may be met with elsewhere. 
Still, I think the French infidel deserves the palm. Here is a 
Jansenist, or a scion of Jansenist stock, who has written lately— 
M. Drevon. In the history of a municipal college at Bayonne 
he devotes nearly a hundred pages to certain issues between the 
Jesuits and the people of that town, the cradle of Jansenism. 
The vilification and vituperation which, from a literary point of 
view, make a sheer waste of whatever history might be in the 
question, reminds one of nothing so much as a shallow surf 
splashing endlessly in a dreary wash on the wet sands. Some 
people like the occupation; but it is a little dreary. Well, his 
literary genius does rise now and then to the lofty critical 
thought that his readers may possibly not take vilification from 
Jansenistic archives to be necessarily true, and that even denun- 
ciations of the Jesuits may require a little verification. Accord- 
ingly, he refers in various foot-notes to ‘“ Prtces justificatives”’ at 
the end of the bulky volume. Turning over to these critical 
justifications, what does one find? The identical Jansenistic ar- 
chives of which the text was a translation—repetitions of his 
text, his text repetitions of them! This is a sublime conception 
of history. The book bids for a translation from some peda- 
gogic scribe. And so the comedy goes round. 

To conclude: Philosophy is no more in the universities. It 
does not pretend to be. The faculties called philosophical begin 
by telling stories of what philosophers have said,and they end 
by telling stories. There is a thing here alongside of philosophy, 
or instead of it, which pretends to be a science of pedagogy. 
Whatever science is meant by that term has been elsewhere for a 
very long while. But, under its name, a comedy holds the 
magisterial platform, and makes exhibition of conceits or igno- 
rance, of indolence or incompetence. And a blooming normal 
scholarship sits below—I do not know whether it is admiring; 
maybe, it is thinking profoundly ; perhaps it is investigating with 
originality ; but all that appears to the profane eye is that it re- 
peats by rote. And the repetition circulates, till it must be 
true. 


THOMAS HUGHES, S.J. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 











ISABELLA REGNANT. 


f;OLUMBUS gone! Haste! Bring him back to me! 
Rather I fling my crown into the sea 
Than he, rejected, pleading all in vain, 
Shake from his pilgrim feet the dust of Spain! 


Ah, Ferdinand! the warrior’s art you know, 
And State-craft, and the subtle tender show 

Of watchfulness that steals a woman’s heart! 
But there’s a nobler science, finer art 

Than gallantry, or state-craft: there are fields 
Of battle fought with neither sword nor shield, 


Where souls heroic bleed invisibly, 

And falter not; for down the watchful sky 
A whisper bids them onward to the end, 

_ And their own echoes answer, ‘To the end!’ 


To such, though to the glory round us shed 

Of right divine to rule they bow the head, 

Our lives must seem, with all that they have won, 
Like some small planet’s transit o’er the sun. 
They seek a prize greater than that we see 
Where red Alhama lifts the Hand and Key, 

And loftier walls to scale, or batter down, 

Than those that o’er the rushing Darro frown. 


A visionary, is he? Marked you how 

Straight line on line ruled all that studious brow? 
Guessed you no sovereign text engraven there 
’Twixt the wide-swelling temples’ silvered hair? 

A visionary! No great plan on earth 

To which foreseeing minds have given birth 

Was e’er accomplished, but some heart of stone 
Found it impossible—till it was done! 
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Bring me my jewels—necklace, clasp and ring, 
Bracelets and brooches, every shining thing! 

Let not a single pearl roll out of sight 

Of all my Orient strings of milky light; 

Miss not the heads of onyx finely wrought, 
Withhold no sun-bright diamond. There’s naught 
Of cunning gold-work, nor of radiant stone, 

Too precious to help pave the path whereon, 
Beyond the unknown waters, vast and dun, 

The Cross shall travel with the westering sun! 
Bring my Castilian gems whose wedded shine 
Two kingdoms joined their hands to place in mine. 
Ah, my strong Castile and my brave Leon! 

I brought no lamb in fold to Aragon! 


What makes a queen? Not jewels, though they glow 
Like sunset on the high Sierra’s snow; 

Nor broidered robe, though its fine artist thought 
Excel Our Lady’s velvet train, gold-wrought, 

That sparkles in her wake seven metres long 

When out they bear her through the praying throng. 
To queenship these are trivial things, and low. 
Through her the nation’s better self should show 

In larger welcome of brave thoughts and men, 

In sympathies that reach beyond the ken 

Of humbler lots, drawing from far and near 

All that of virtue is most high and clear, 

In sole ambition to endow the state 

With every virtue of the truly great. 

That she a model of fair virtue serve, 

Mindful no step of hers from order swerve, 

To God a little lowlier bowing down 

In that her brow has dared to wear a crown! 


Behold my thought of what a queen should be! 
God and his saints make such a queen of me! 


Something I see in omens :—this man’s name— 
The saint from whom his fair baptismal came 

(A giant who had served the great arch-foe), 

Had for his penance that, whoe’er would go 
Across a certain ford both deep and wide, 

On his strong shoulders raised should pass the tide. 
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Once a fair child besought him: ‘Take me o’er!’ 
But as the giant on his shoulders bore 

The little one, ever it heavier grew, 

Till scarce his strength sufficed to bear it through. 
And when, all trembling, he had passed the ford, 
Lo! the fair infant was the Blessed Lord! 

And (still the name!) when storm-clouds black unfurled 
And bursting fountains had submerged the world, 
O’er the dread wave no rower could withstand, 

It was a dove they loosed to find the land! | 
This Christopher Columbus, then, may claim 
Something of warrant by his very name! 


He waits without? Invite him here to me; 
And mark you show no dubious courtesy! 


Sefior, my jewels! All that’s mine to give, 
Save my most fervent prayers that you may live 
To come again for such a coronet 

As never yet on human brow was set, 

And a queen’s promise that, howe’er it end, 
You shall find firm protectress and true friend 
In Isabella, sovereign of Castile! 


Should your great task grow heavier, till you feel 
Your strength, and hope, and courage almost faint, 
Remember Christopher, your guardian saint, 
Struggling, half fallen in the swollen ford, 

And think, like him, you bear the Blessed Lord! 


MARY AGNES TINCKER. 
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THE Catholic Summer Assembly at New London more than 
fulfilled its promise of interest to us who put aside our plans for 
summer vacation to attend its meetings. 

For those who had not the good fortune to listen to the able 
lecturers who interested and charmed us during the hot August 
days I have endeavored to arrange and reset some of the bril- 
liant thoughts and sayings which I find in my note-book. 

In looking over the syllabus before school began, nearly every 
one determined to avoid Ethics and Anthropology and take the 
course in Literature and History instead. By the usual law of 
contraries the two former subjects proved the most absorbing, 
presented as they were in such a luminous way to eyes accus- 
tomed to the semi-darkness of irreligious training. What have I 
in my note-book from Father Halpin? These little white flow- 
ers of truth: 

All human or free acts tend toward the same end, happiness. 
Stand beside the busy street; catch the echo of the footfalls as 
they rush and hurry by; all carry the burden of the same cease- 
less song, happiness, happiness! We reach out eager hands to- 
ward money, fame, success. We grasp them, only to find they 
have turned to dust and ashes at our touch. All this life is but 
a constant struggle. What is virtue but a continual balancing 
between good and evil? What is pleasure but pursuit, a strug- 
gle for that which palls on our taste and ever incites us to new 
action? What is knowledge but a constant desire to know 
more? Is this happiness, this ceaseless toil? And yet perfect 
happiness must be somewhere. Why did God make us? For 
himself. Not as mere playthings to be tossed about by the rest- 
less sea of life. His aim could be worthy only of himself; then 
in God alone we can find perfect happiness. Let us live lives 
worthy of our high destiny. 

Many more good words the teacher spoke, but my notes 
must not be made too lengthy, or I would dwell on his admir- 
able discourse on conscience, on rights and duties, on marriage 
and divorce. A few words I must say on the latter: Man is a 
social being. God wishes us to be such. The family is the 
foundation of society; take away the family and you destroy 
society. The family is sacred. What is society? Two or more 
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individuals tending by common means to a common end. The 
man has the authority. He is the head of the family; but in 
this present day he has to some extent lost his vocation. He is 
the head, the one every one should look to for regeneration of 
mankind; but to his shame be it said he has left the improving 
and spiritualizing to the woman. Were it not for woman, her 
tenderness and virtue, her patience and fortitude, her submission 
and piety, the world to-day would be plunged in degradation. 
How is the family constituted? By the marriage contract, which 
by the very essence of things is indissoluble. When once the 
wedding-ring is placed upon the finger there is only one hand 
that can take it off, and that is the hand of Death. The Catho- 
lic Church has never approved of divorce. Follow divorce in 
all its consequences and we find that its evil effects on the hu- 
man race cannot be estimated. Religion does not approve, rea- 
son does not approve, therefore do we repeat with our church, 
“* Non possumus.” 

We learn from history that the ancient cities were more 
beautiful than any in our modern times, and still they came to 
ruin. Their immorality was such as to destroy society, law, and 
all the institutions of man. Ridiculous seems the picture of a 
New-Zealander sitting upon a broken arch of London Bridge 
gazing upon the ruins of that mighty city; and yet the future 
may see a so-called savage sitting upon Brooklyn Bridge viewing 
the remains of our St. Paul’s, if the immorality and free-think- 
ing of the day be not checked. 


Father Hughes’s lectures on Anthropology began August 15. 
“It is interesting to think,” he said, “that we have begun the 
study of man on the day consecrated to her who was the most 
perfect specimen of God’s handiwork—the Blessed Virgin.” 

In his lectures the pernicious theories of godless scientists 
had the strong light of revealed religion thrown upon them, so 
that we were enabled to see through many of the darker falla- 
cies. Why turn to monumental history, the most unreliable of 
all evidence, when we have documentary history, in the Holy 
Scriptures, approved and tested. We have in that wonderful 
book the record of the time, place, and origin of man, and 
science has done nothing to disprove it. To be totally blind is 
a very sad thing; but to be blind only to the light is sadder 
still, The study of truth is wonderful enough in itself; why step 
outside into fantastic error to find new wonders? 

Father Hughes’s manner was so gently sarcastic in handling 
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these men and their suppositions as to prove most interesting. 
He was of the opinion that we need not go beyond the Bible 
for reliable knowledge concerning the antiquity, origin, and 
starting point of man. Scientists bring forward as proof of the 
indefinite antiquity of the human race, for one thing, the extinc- 
tion of certain species of animals. They have died out. Whence 
the argument is derived, how long a time since the man who 
used them lived! Grant that one hundred such species have 
disappeared. Did each wait for the other, and so in graceful 
procession pass off the prehistoric stage? Allowing fifty years 
for each species to become extinct, the sum total would not be 
more than five thousand years, and that scarcely goes beyond 
the date of Noe. No prehistoric antiquity there! 

Now for the “ prehistoric man.’ The force of the argument 
lies in the vagueness and dimness of the term “prehistoric.” Its 
outlines are unknown, and so it seems magnificent. What, then, 
are the facts of the case? Whatever is antecedent to docu- 
mentary history anywhere is prehistoric there. We cross the 
line in America four centuries back. The Goths, the Huns, the 
Vandals emerge from neglected places and unrecorded times two 
thousand years ago. Rome and Greece come out into the full 
blaze of history a little further back, the latter on learning the 
letters that Cadmus gave ; and Cadmus came from Egypt. Where 
did Egypt come in from the “prehistoric”? Nowhere. Moab, 
Persia, Palestine, Phoenicia have no prehistoric age. These are 
the cradle-lands of our race. Archzeology comes in here only as 
a feeble commentary on the well-written records, the Babylonian 
bricks, Vedantic books, and, clearest of all, the history written 
by Moses, where we find Noe, Assur, Nimrod, Misraim, and 
Adam, and then—what? Nothing. For we have come back to 
the first man, and with him history and anthropology began. 

Is it not a little sad that we should laugh at these life-long 
efforts of misdirected research? But laugh we must. For in- 
stance: in the tertiary period, which preceded the glacial, relics 
have been found—flints have been chipped in shell-like fractures ; 
therefore there must have been a “tertiary man” to chip them. 
Flints have been found burnt; bones of the animals of that pe- 
riod have been found bearing irregular incisions apparently made 
by the teeth of the tertiary man; he must have been an ape- 
man because he chipped a flint and did not do more. Now, M. 
Arcelin has shown that these shell-like fractures can be made by 
natural agents, as flints so marked have been found on shingly 
beaches and on an ordinary roadway; the burning of the flint 
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could have been done by forest fires, for it is to be presumed 
these disastrous fires occurred then as now; all these assumptions 
have been picked to pieces by science—for there is nothing more 
clever than a scientific man when he is on the track of another 
scientist. Again, the irregular incisions—does it take a man’s 
tooth to make an incision on a bone, and that an irregular one? 
Were there no wild beasts then preying on one another? and 
did these beasts spare man and not scrape his bones for him? 
Now where is your tertiary man? Nowhere. 

The fifth and last lecture of Father Hughes treated of the 
manner in which the human family became differentiated into 
many races. Supposing a central home of all humanity in the 
beginning, as all documentary evidences tell us there was, the 
natural propagation of the human species made men migrate into 
different countries with their various conditions of life. Then 
followed an adjustment of human nature to the conditions of 
the environment. This adjustment produced different races. 
With the further multiplication of mankind, and the settling of 
the whole world, a new phase of social and national existence 
began. It was that of the fusion of the races, which to-day is 
blending all in a general reunion after a long dispersion. This 
was the work of the Redemption. Some day we shall be re- 
united in one church, one creed, one baptism. So ended An- 


thropology. 


I must hasten and twine into my bouquet a few of the beau- 
ful flowers of literature gathered during these sunny August days. 
Look at this exquisite blossom from Mr. Maurice Egan: “A 
sonnet is a little lyre with fourteen strings.” 

With Mr. Egan, Mr. Lagarde, and Mr. Johnston in their 
lectures on Shakspere we gained a clearer conception of this 
ever-interesting subject by the masterly manner in which they 
dealt with it. In Mr. Lagarde’s last lecture he said that it has 
been the habit of critics to judge Shakspere by their own stand- 
ard of taste, and all fail in understanding him ; because they are 
men of one idea, while he was myriad-minded. Dryden’s criti- 
cism was just; he says concerning him: “Of all poets he had 
the largest and most comprehensive soul. When he describes 
anything one more than sees it; one feels it.” 

With Mr. Johnston we looked into the drama, ancient and 
modern, and followed step by step its evolution from the reli- 
gious drama, with which it always began, to the modern “ play,” 
which has lost the power to instruct, and now only seeks to 
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amuse. Then he took up Shakspere’s comedies, and these were 
followed by his tragedies. He was of the opinion that Shak- 
spere’s charm for us lies in the mingling of the grave and the 
gay, broad jests and delicate humor; this country-taught lad 
gave to the world beautiful words set to beautiful music, and im- 
pressed his love of nature on all his works; he ever kept in 
mind that “the spring of laughter is hard by the fountain of 
tears.” 

Mr. Johnston gave two lectures not mentioned in the sylla- 
bus; one on John Milton and one on George Eliot’s married 
life and her married lovers. With a touch infinitely tender and 
delicate he drew for us the sad inner life of Marian Evans. She 
was a peculiar child from her very birth. With no firm convic- 
tion of any religious truths she went out into the world to earn 
her own livelihood, and was led among men of agnostic views 
and learned to think like them. When placed in a position 
which even ordinary worldly society condemns, she led us to 
think by her writings and teachings that she had a great respect 
for the sacred tie she had ignored in her own life. It is really 
pathetic to consider that at the age of sixty she married a man 
many years her junior, in order, it would seem, to leave behind 
her an honorable name. In spite of her unhappy life, which lent 
coloring to all her works, while we can pity we can also bless 
the memory of George Eliot. 

Mr. Johnston’s closing lecture, on John Milton, was an exqui- 
site poem in itself. I can give only a few of its most striking 
thoughts: Of all themes on which artists love to dwell, the 
most universal is that of love: the love of man for woman. 
The love of the first man for the first woman is the oldest ro- 
mance known. It began in the Garden of Eden, and since that 
time history has gone on repeating itself in an endless succession 
of lovers and romances. Holy Writ contains the chronicle of 
the first love-story, and John Milton has woven round the tale 
the beautiful flowers of his own poetic fancy and given to the 
world the Paradise Lost. Throughout the poem the beauty and 
strength of love is demonstrated; the affection which was strong 
and sweet in prosperity did not fail in sickness, nor in sorrow, 
nor in age. 


“ Human hearts remain unchanged ; the sorrow and the sin, 
The loves and hopes and fears of old, are to our own akin ; 
And if in tales our fathers told, the songs our mothers sung, 
Tradition wears asnowy beard, Romance is always young.” 
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Now let us turn to the field of history. From Dr. O’Leary 
we had a masterly paper on the philosophy of history as applied 
to the Christian Church. He said: “The only true history of 
philosophy is that which perceives a motive and design in hu- 
man actions, influenced by a higher source than man’s interven- 
tion. We must discern the power of Providence as an active 
and interested factor in the affairs of men.” Dr. O’Leary’s lec- 
ture was primarily philosophical and was a very learned pro- 
duction. 

With Rev. Dr. Loughlin we reviewed the early days of the 
Papacy. As a sort of text for his discourse he took the follow- 
ing passage from Macaulay’s celebrated essay on Ranke’s History 
of the Popes: ‘The proudest royal houses are but of yesterday 
when compared with the line of the Supreme Pontiffs. That 
line we trace back in an unbroken series from the pope who crown- 
ed Napoleon, in the nineteenth century, to the pope who crown- 
ed Pepin, in the eighth; and far beyond the time of Pepin the au- 
gust dynasty extends, till it is lost in the twilight of fable.” 

Dr. Loughlin, while paying tribute to Macaulay for his lau- 
dation of the Catholic Church, demonstrated that there is no 
warrant for the nine concluding words of the quotation, and 
proved that the early days of the Papacy are not “lost in the 
twilight of fable.” The first attempt to narrate the history of 
the early days of the Christian Church was made by Eusebius 
of Czsarea, three centuries after the coming of Christ. The en- 
tire narrative is contained in a book about the size of a child’s 
History of the United States, and from that information con- 
cerning these golden days of the Church has been obtained. 
These and like misconceptions are very trying to the truth-loving 
mind. One of these false impressions has arisen concerning a 
man whom the whole world will honor this current month. It 
is most strange to consider our inability to look back from the 
threshold of the twentieth century and pierce the twilight of the 
past. Men and events assume new and strange shapes; doubt, 
disbelief, and error arise like the mists that float above the plains 
at the setting of the sun. It is through such a misty veil we 
have been looking at Columbus. Among the countless calumnies 
unearthed is the denial of his marriage with Beatrix Enriquez, 
the mother of his second son and biographer, Fernando. This 
calumny had its origin in the merest conjecture and carelessness 
of a blundering librarian, who from the obscurity of the lan- 
guage used in the will of Columbus in regard to her drew the 
conclusion and wrote down the fact that Columbus’s son was 
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illegitimate. Incredible as it may seem, this error has found its 
way into the pages of Humboldt, Irving, and others. “Had 
Fernando that stain on his birth,” said our lecturer, Mr. 
Clark, “would the righteous Queen Isabella have received him 
into her palace as page to her son?” 

Columbus has done much for the world, and we Catholics are 
proud to honor his stainless name. 

Dr. Marc F. Vallette’s account of the early days of our coun- 
try shows how active a part the Jesuits took in all its affairs, 
religious and civil. He told us of their long journeying amidst 
many hardships, in perils often, with hunger and thirst, braving 
death many a time—all to push forward the outposts of civiliza- 
tion and to bring the gospel of Christ to the savage. These 
Christian missionaries did more, perchance, to open up the great 
West than any other agency. They are to-day receiving slight 
but tardy justice. 

Mrs. Mary E. Blake was very happy in her interesting lecture 
on “Mexico.” The prevailing beliefs concerning Mexico, she 
thought, unite in disparaging it. Up to the last ten years voy- 
ages into Mexico have been largely in the interest of unscrupu- 
lous speculation, or of proselytizing sects whose profit it has been 
to degrade the country. We have fallen into the habit of accept- 


ing false premises about Mexico and its inhabitants, and then 
attempting to draw a true conclusion. When we shall have 
learned to look for beauty and truth instead of evil in the lives 
of our brothers, however widely differing from our own; when 
we shall have opened our eyes to the justice of their claim for 
consideration ; then, and not till then, shall we begin to under- 
stand the truth concerning Mexico. Another case of injustice, 


you see. 

This little note I find among those taken from Father Walsh’s 
lectures on Egyptology. When, in 1807, Pinkerton published his 
geography he laughed at the Egyptian craze. It has to-day a 
singular fascination for certain minds. Its most ardent explorers 
are Christian believers in the Bible. Their faith in its truthful- 
ness spurs them to seek evidences. The unbeliever is always 
the flippant, the superficial student, at home and abroad. Father 
Walsh proved that all the ancient and modern points of contact 
were identical, allowing for the physical changes that have taken 
place since the events recorded in the Bible. It is worth re- 
membering that the name Red Sea is derived from the reddish 
color of the surrounding rocks and shores. Anciently it was 
Yim Siph, or Sea of Weeds. 
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One glance at Science and my note-book will have served its 
purpose. These living words shine from Mr. Condé Pallen’s pa- 
per on the Catholic Church and Socialism. Men left to them- 
selves find no solution of the problems they themselves are con- 
stantly raising. The only clue to this solution is to be found 
in that science which is at the root of all science—the science of 
God. He who knows the laws that govern society knows social 
science. He who knows God knows these laws. As men con- 
ceive of God, so do they conceive of themselves in all their 
social and political relations. Socialism would regenerate society ; 
but it begins in the wrong way by reforming with political or 
social measures. But, regenerate the individual and you have 
regenerated society. Individual regeneration is religion, hence 
to the church belongs the task of regenerating society. She res- 
cues individuals, when weak, helpless, and even vicious; society 
would cast them out. 

These few thoughts are from Father Searle’s lecture on As- 
tronomy: The world in general is apt to side with science in 
any controversy based on the supposed diversities between science 
and religion. Catholics, if their faith be strong, are inclined to 
take the other side and sneer at science, and doubt its conclu- 
sions. This is unwise. Let us not take this course, but see if 
there is any real divergence between these conclusions and the 
dogmas of our faith. We need have no fear—truth cannot con- 
tradict truth. One of the apparent contradictions is the com- 
parative insignificance of this earth. We find it hard to believe 
that it should be so specially favored by God as to be alone the 
dwelling-place of man. To this we would reply that size is a 
matter of small importance. On the theory of material size or 
importance, the Incarnation should have been at Rome, not Beth- 
lehem. God does not look with our eyes. He stoops to the 
humble. This star-like flower breathes a sweet perfume that 
steals into the weary, aching heart, and lifts it to the God who 
so loved this world that he gave to it his only begotten Son. 

Here is another lovely blossom from Mr. Snell’s lecture on 
Comparative Religions: A proper classification of all religions 
would bring out the immense superiority of the one religion 
which alone can bear the name “ universal.” The study of com- 
parative religions will show to the Protestant, the Pagan, the 
Jew that in going back to the Universal Church he is but going 
back to the religion of his forefathers; that church, and that 
alone, is broad enough to unite all people in one blessed family 
of God. How the colors of these flowers blend, the one into 
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the other. Here we have again “one church, one creed, one 
baptism.” 


I have lingered long and lovingly over my task. While tying 
these flowers together I seem to live again in that beautiful lit- 
tle city by the sea; seem to hear again the soft murmur of the 
trees; again catch a glimpse of sapphire sky through the open 
door of the lecture-room, and note the inquisitive clematis reach- 
ing in, showing darkly green against the square of blue behind 
it. A great work began in New London under that summer 
sky—a work that will make itself felt as each member of that 
school acts to the world as an apostle. ‘Go, therefore, and teach 
ye all nations; and behold, I am with you all days, even to the 
consummation of the world.” 


HELEN M. SWEENEY. 
New York. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EDGAR P. WADHAMS, FIRST 
BISHOP OF OGDENSBURG. 


V. 
1850-1872. 


I PROPOSE to treat the period of my friend Wadhams'’ priest- 
hood not according to any regular biographical method, but by 
means of miscellaneous recollections. In this way I shall be able 
to illustrate more fully than I have yet done not only the spir- 
itual character of the man, but to portray him in the discharge 
of his official duties and in his more familiar intercourse with 
others. This I can well afford to do because his career in the 
priesthood is not so much marked by striking events as by acts 
and circumstances which reveal his strong personality and the 
beauty and holiness of his character. 


Wadhams was eminently an unconventional man—unconven- 
tional in his thoughts, unconventional in his language, unconven- 
tional in all his ways. There was an openness and directness 
in his speech which made many of his sayings peculiar and mem- 
orable. 

Once when we were passing out from the front door of an 
inn he looked up at the sky and, stopping, said: “ Perhaps it 
may rain; what do you think?” “I don’t know,” I replied; 
“let’s consider a moment.” “Well,” said he, “while you are 
considering, I’ll get the umbrella.” 

Another time when walking up State Street, in Albany, in 
company with Father Kennedy, then an assistant at St. Mary’s 
and now Vicar-General at Syracuse, who is pretty rapid in his 
movements, Father Wadhams felt disposed to move more slowly. 
“Young man,” said he, “how long did you tell me you had 
been in this city?” “About three years,” replied Kennedy. 
“Three years in Albany! and don’t know how to walk up-hill 
yet?” Strangers who have visited Albany will appreciate the 
force of the question. 

Wadhams ‘had a fine musical ear and a great fondness for 
good. ecclesiastical music. Amongst his manuscripts is an article 
on Gregorian chant written for the Mew York Churchman, which, 
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perhaps, was never published. He was quite efficient in teaching 
plain singing and chanting. While officiating in the Anglican 
church at Ticonderoga, he had a class of boys who assembled at 
the village inn and learned of him to read music and sing by 
help of a black-board. He it was who first introduced in Albany 
the custom, now ‘universal in all the Catholic churches there, 
of using the altar-boys to sing the responses at High Mass and 
to act as chanters in the sanctuary. He loved to attend the re- 
hearsals of these boys at the cathedral. They were always ani- 
mated by his presence to do their best. ‘Come now, boys,” 
he would say, “ hold up your heads and open your mouths. I 
don’t want any dummies here.” And then when their voices 
rang out clear and loud he would praise them heartily, and they 
were eager to please him. The regular choir in the Albany 
Cathedral acquired a high reputation in his time, and they 
owed it not merely to the great abilities of Mr. Carmody, the 
organist, but to the great zeal and strong patronage which Wad- 
hams lent to that department of the service. 

The popular Christmas carol, “The Snow lay on the 
Ground,” is well known throughout the United States. It is 
not, however, so well known that we are indebted ior it to 
Bishop Wadhams. He found the verses in some stray news- 
paper which fell into his hands, and was so pleased with their 
simple beauty that he was anxious to fit them to some appro- 
priate melody. Father Noethen, of the Holy Cross Church, Al- 
bany, to whom he showed the lines, bethought himself of a fa- 
vorite air of the Pzfferari, who come in from the Campagna at 
Christmas time to sing and play in the streets of Rome. His 
memory of the air was, however, indistinct, and Mr. Carmody 
was requested to remodel it and adapt it to the words. This he 
did and the form he gave to it is the one now universally used. 
The original air was afterwards procured from Rome, but Mr. 
Carmody’s variation is adhered to as far more beautiful. 

Father Wadhams was an intelligent man, but in our Ameri- 
can Church, full of intelligent clergy, that cannot be set down as 
a distinctive personal peculiarity. The same thing may be said 
of many other mental qualities of his, most important to prelate 
or priest, but which cannot be justly alleged as peculiar to him. 
His great characteristics all lay in the moral order. He was no 
common man, he was no ordinary priest. All those who knew 
him well will acknowledge that there was something in him 
which marked him as eminent. It was a nobility of soul. It 
was a moral beauty of character. It was a conscience full of 
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power, which would yield to no evil, and before which all 
evil quailed. Intellect, talent, rank, dignity, all sophistry and 
all subterfuges, lost their force before him when there was a 
call upon his conscience to assert itself. There was something 
magnetic about him, and in this moral energy all the magnet- 
ism lay. In ordinary times, however, when conscience was not 
put in question, he was one of the humblest, simplest, most 
unpretending and least self-asserting, most yielding, most easily 
persuaded, of mortals. He was not at all disposed to stand up- 
on his own dignity or to urge his own opinion upon others. 
On the contrary he was much given to admiration of other 
men in whom he saw, or thought he saw, remarkable qualities 
of mind or attractive characteristics. He was, moreover, ex- 
tremely reticent in expressing disapprobation of the conduct or 
character of other men where he had no special call to speak or 
to interfere. My impression of him is that he was not a very 
quick and close judge of human nature; that he might easily 
be deceived by those who undertook to do it -warily, and was 
disposed to attribute good motives to all. When, however, 
aroused to action by some palpable attempt at wrong-doing he 
was a lion and feared no consequences. I give one instance. 

A seminary student had carried his irregularities so far that 
he was dismissed from the institution. He had friends, however, 
who were anxious to have him take orders. Great influence to 
this end was brought to bear upon the bishop. Several persons, 
on the contrary, ranged themselves stoutly in opposition. Wad- 
hams in particular was so shocked by the very danger of such 
a thing that he declared his determination, if necessary, to pro- 
test publicly against it in the church should the candidate pre- 
sent himself. No measure so strong as this was eventually called 
for. The bishop being convinced of the young man’s unfitness, 
refused to admit him to orders. Examples could easily be given 
where high authority was made to bend in presence of that 
same lofty and determined conscience. 

There was sometimes a certain appearance of antagonism in 
Wadhams in which his outward ways and language did not al- 
ways correspond with the qualities of his heart. He had a direct- 
ness and even bluntness of speech which coming from some 
persons might easily be taken for rudeness. His friends, how- 


ever, knew well that it came from the truthfulness and simplicity | 


of his nature, which made it impossible for him to adopt the 
ways of a courtier by the least evasion of truth. At the same 
time his heart was full of a kindly charity which, even in little 
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things, made him fearful of giving offence. I will give one or 
two instances. 

On one occasion while he occupied the position of rector of 
the Albany Cathedral a small party of friends, mostly laymen, 
were lingering at his room one night after bedtime. He was 
not fond of late hours, and on this occasion was evidently 
drowsy. I saw him pacing up and down the room uneasily, and I 
knew that he was endeavoring to formulate some hint to his friends 
of his anxiety to retire, and without hurting their feelings. I 
knew very well what was coming and watched for the result. 
“Gentlemen,” he said at last, as if a happy expedient had just 
struck him, “I don’t know what you are going to do, but I am 
going to bed.” All who were present knew him well, and no 
one felt in the least hurt. 

The world will never remember Wadhams as an eminent 
preacher. I am confident, however, that in the record of heaven 
his name will stand in the list of true evangelists. The people 
who listened to him heard from his lips the true word of God, 
delivered in simple language, sometimes blunt, sometimes quaint, 
always unconventional, and oftentimes made powerful and im- 
pressive by the very simplicity of the speaker’s style, which lent 
strength to the matter. His was an eloquence which, if it 
gained nothing from rhetoric, never lost anything through being 
commonplace. Not knowing of any published sermons of his, 
I can, unfortunately, give my readers no example to illustrate the 
spiritual power of his preaching. I fear it will seem something 
like caricature to confine myself, as I needs must, to its simplicity 
and originality. He never wasted words in the endeavor to in- 
troduce his subject gracefully or conventionally. If the gospel 
of the day did not suit: his purpdse, he either took his text 
elsewhere or, starting from the gospel of the Sunday, he soon 
landed himself in the field where he proposed to work. One 
Sunday morning, the fifth after Pentecost, he read the gospel for 
that day, and then began his sermon as follows : 

“Tt is not unusual to make use of this gospel by preaching 
on the evil of venial sin. I don’t intend to preach this morn- 
ing on venial sin. I wish to have you all understand that there 
is a sin which, whether venial or not, is something very ugly 
and very mischievous. It’s a sin to come late to Mass and 
walk down the broad aisle in fine feathers and fluttering ribbons, 
as if it were something highly respectable to disturb public wor- 
ship by coming late. I do not wish to be understood as ob- 
jecting to putting on good clothes to come to church with, but I 
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do object to coming late to Mass, to disturbing others who are 
praying, and to your making a parade of yourselves.” This is 
not the form usually prescribed for an exordium, but it certainly 
led up to the subject in hand and helped to make the sermon 
impressive. _ 

We wish in these reminiscences to make some mention of 
Father Wadhams to connect him with the War of the Rebellion, 
in which he took a most lively and serious interest. In April, 
1861, when Fort Sumter was attacked, Colonel Michael K. 
Bryan was in command of the Twenty-fifth Regiment, which 
left Albany immediately for Washington. On the night of 
April 21, 1861, came the order from Governor Morgan to leave. 
The men, mostly workmen, gathered suddenly at the armory at 
the tolling of the bells, a signal already agreed upon, and at 
eight o’clock were all in line. Their wives and children only 
had time to bid them “good-by” at the armory, the hurry 
not allowing all of them to go from their work-shops to their 
homes. Most of the soldiers of this regiment, as well as the 
colonel and lieutenant-colonel, were Catholics. John M. Kim- 
ball, Esq., a prominent lawyer of Albany, volunteered to go 
with them, and received a temporary appointment as chaplain. In 
any case a departure so sudden must needs be attended with 
much confusion, but in this case there existed great excitement 
throughout the city and an apprehension of imminent. danger. The 
news of the savage assault on a Massachusetts Regiment in Balti- 
more as it marched across the city from station to station, and 
telegrams on April 19 and 20, stating that Davis was “ within one 
day’s march of Washington with an army,” and that troops must 
hurry on at once or that city would be lost, created a desire in 
the minds both of Catholic soldiers and their families to prepare 
for the worst by a due reception of the Sacraments. Father Wad- 
hams accordingly offered to accompany the troops, so far as 
might be necessary to aid in this preparation. 

They started that afternoon, crossing the river by the ferry 
and taking the cars on the eastern side. Father Wadhams com- 
menced immediately hearing confessions in a corner of one of 
the cars, a continual silence being maintained on that car until 
he had finished. Late that night the train, a special and slow 
one, reached Poughkeepsie, and the good priest, having finished 
his work, was able to return to Albany. He had found an op- 
portunity in the meantime to receive into the church Counselor 
Kimball, baptizing him on the train with such water as the 
drinking-tank contained. Survivors of the regiment assure me 
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that the counselor never officiated as chaplain, though often 
urged by his gay companions to do so. He did, however, do 
most serviceable duty as adjutant of the regiment, to which rank 
he was soon thereafter assigned. 

The death of the gallant Colonel Bryan, at Port Hudson, La., 
was communicated to Father Wadhams in a letter from Dr. 
O'Leary, surgeon of Bryan’s regiment, dated at New Orleans 
June 18, 1863. Whatthe good priest’s sorrow was at this intelli- 
gence may be in some degree gathered from the following passage 
of the letter: ‘“ He lived about an hour after receiving his wounds. 
He seemed to feel conscious of his approaching end and died like 
one going to sleep. I have just arrived in this city with his re- 
mains and shall send them home at the earliest opportunity.” 
He then adds: “A nobler man never lived. A braver soldier 
never wielded a sword. A truer Christian never knelt before his 
Maker.” 

Although a strong Unionist of the most devoted type, Father 
Wadhams was always gentle in dealing with soldiers and parti- 
sans of the States in rebellion. He could not reconcile himself 
to their reasonings, but he comprehended very well how much of 
excusable human nature there was in their sentiments. He was 
often, however, much shocked even when his gentle nature urged 
him to keep silence. An Albanian was living in one of the 
South-western States before the war, and was a captain there of 
a well-drilled company of infantry. When the war broke out 
this company was summoned to arms. It seemed to him a point 
of honor, and a duty to the company and to the State in which 
he for the time being resided, to turn out with the rest in the 
service of the Confederacy. After the war he returned to the 
North and resided in Albany. Wadhams was surprised one day 
at hearing it mentioned that this -gentleman had been a rebel. 
“You don’t mean to say,” he asked, “that you actually fought 
against us in battle?” “Well, yes,” was the reply, “in several 
battles.” ‘“ But you didn’t kill any of our brave soldiers, did 
your” “IT can’t say, father, that I did, not exactly; but I will 
tell you the nearest thing to it that I remember. One day when 
I was senior captain in command of a regiment, and had my 
men picketed behind a fence, a troop of Federal cavalry passed 
by on the road. I gave the order to fire. The consequence was 
that thirteen saddles in that troop were left empty.” 

The good father asked no more questions, He was simply 
shocked and remained silent, fearing to say too much if he spoke 
at all. He felt that cruel war bitterly. I often heard him allude 
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to empty chairs at farm-houses in the neighborhood of his own 
homestead amid the Adirondacks. His nephew Pitt, son of his 
brother Abraham E. Wadhams, was killed in the war at Chan- 
cellorsville. 

In 1865 Father Wadhams and his friend, the Rev. William 
Everett, who, as we have seen, had been his fellow-student at 
the Twentieth Street Seminary, planned out a journey to be 
taken together through Europe and to the Holy Land. They 
met in London and travelled through Paris, Venice, Milan, 
Rome, and Naples to Egypt and Syria. In Rome they were 
presented together to His Holiness Pius IX. 

A more earnest man than Bishop Wadhams can scarcely be 
imagined. To his mind duty always rose up above every other 
consideration. “Faithful and true” were written upon his fore- 
head, where all men’ could read the inscription; but yet he was 
light-hearted, joyous, and easily amused, while his laughter was 
always hearty and perfectly contagious. Father William Everett, 
on the contrary, his warm and intimate friend, was always as 
grave and serious in his manner as he was earnest in his soul. 
This made them sometimes seem strangely mated, the one tak- 
ing hearty delight in things which the other regarded as trifling. 
In the course of their journey through Europe Wadhams was 
interested in almost everything new or strange which presented 
itself to his eye, while Everett, who had a great taste for Chris- 
tian archeology, was interested in little else than sacred or his- 
torical things. When passing along one of the streets of Turin 
the former was attracted by an exhibition of Punchinello, and 
stopped to enjoy it. This mortified Father Everett, who thought 
it an unseemly thing for clergymen: to take interest in a diver- 
sion of such a nature. “Do come on,” said he; “this is scandal- 
ous.” ‘Why, no,” said Wadhams, “it’s capital!” And he could 
not be induced to move on. In this he was unexpectedly sus- 
tained by two passers-by, old friends of his from Albany, Chan- 
cellor Pruyn and his lady, who also stopped to see the show. 
And thus Everett was compelled to become an unwilling specta- 
tor. The two friends prosecuted their journey in company until 
they reached the Holy Land, which to Everett had always been 
the main attraction and the chief object of his trip. An ac- 
count of this visit and of a special pilgrimage to Bethlehem, con- 
tributed by Everett himself to THE CATHOLIC WORLD for 1868, 
can be found in the January number for that year. 

They arrived at Jerusalem in the evening of January 30, 
1866, and were conducted through the darkness, dusty and weary, 
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to the Franciscan hospice. On entering the sitting-room their 
first surprise was a Troy stove, not calculated certainly to nurse 
sacred or archeological sentiment in the mind of a student like 
Everett. There was something else in the apartment quite as 
American as the Troy heater. It was the figure of a tall, lank 
man with his hat on his head, his feet projecting above the 
stove, and smoking a cigar. Removing his cigar, but not either 
hat or boots, the gentleman turned his head to gaze at the new- 
comers. They were unmistakably countrymen of his own. 
“Halloo!” said he, “when did you arrive in Jerusalem?” 
“We've just come,” they replied. “Oh! have you?” said he. 
“Well then, let me tell you, you’ve come to one of the most in- 
fernal dirty holes that ever you saw!" The incongruity of such 
a welcome to the Holy Land struck Wadhams’ sense of the 
ridiculous, but to the more solemn enthusiasm of his companion 
such words and the whole scene were a profanation from the 
shock of which it was not easy to recover. 

Their devotion was less disturbed on a visit to Bethlehem, 
which they made on foot, a distance of about six miles. Here 
was no Troy stove, nor irreverent Yankee, nor stove-pipe hat, 
nor profane cigar. They stood under an olive-tree in front of 
the holy grotto which had served as a shelter to the shepherds 
when watching their flocks by night. Uncovering their heads 
devoutly, they chanted the “Gloria in Excelsis” with a recol- 
lection more tranquil and a joy that could scarcely have been 
surpassed by that of the shepherds themselves. Wadhams’ stay 
in Jerusalem was short, only a fortnight; but this was not enough 
to satisfy an archeological pilgrim like Everett, who remained 
much longer. When returning to the United States the latter 
brought back many choice reminiscences of the Holy Land, 
books, maps, illustrations, charts, and plans in relief, rarely to 
be met with. These were for a long time a source of interest 
and pleasure to friends of a like taste when, in New York, 
they visited the rectory of Nativity Church. 

Father Wadhams’ large heart, less interested in sacred scho- 
larship, was nevertheless equally full of devotion, and full also of 
the thought of friends. Every beautiful object that met his eye 
struck him as an appropriate present for some friend at home. 
He brought back with him a large extra trunk filled with these 
souvenirs, collected from various places. If it were possible for 
me to remember the names of all the parties whom he had thus 
specially borne in mind when abroad, and to whom he brought 
back some appropriate gift, it would seem almost incredible. 
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His brethren of the clergy, members of the cathedral congrega- 
tion and of St. Mary’s, singers in the choir, sacristan, altar-boys, 
and all the domestics of the house, a very multitude, had some- 
thing in that trunk to show that they had been remembered. 
How he managed without the help of saddle-bags to carry so 
many objects of devotion, rosaries, crucifixes, medals, images, 
etc., into the presence of the Holy Father to be specially 
blessed and indulgenced by him, is a wonder which I cannot 
explain. 

There are some men who will never allow that they have 
changed their opinions. Father Wadhams was not one of this 
kind. It cost him very little to say: “I used to think so, but 
I was mistaken.” He was always equally ready to acknowledge 
any moral wrong or defect in what he himself had done. On one 
occasion, when rector of the Albany Cathedral, the house was dis- 
turbed at night by an intoxicated man who would not leave when 
ordered away, but continued to ring the bell and pound at the 
door. He claimed that his wife was sick and that the priest 
must come immediately, but his answers to inquiries showed 
that his senses were very much confused. Being compelled to 
rise and dress himself in order to quiet the disturbance, Father 
Wadhams descended to the hall with hat, overcoat, and cane. 
Opening the front door, he seized the fellow by his collar, 
dragged him down the steps and along the pavement as far as 
the first corner, thrashing him in the meantime with his cane. 
The man cried out lustily. A policeman coming up and seeing 
what was the’ matter said, “Can I help you any, father?” “No,” 
was the answer, “I can dispose of this job myself.” Leaving 
his prisoner, however, at the corner, Father Wadhams did not 
venture to return to the house without first making sure of the 
condition of the woman reported as sick. He found her, as he 
had supposed, in no need of a priest, and full of regret at the 
trouble which her husband had caused. “I.am glad to know,” 
she said, “that you gave him a good beating. He deserved it 
well, The longer the marks of your cane stay on his back the 
better. It may bring the grace of God down on his foolish 
head to remember the holy hands that did it.” Father Wad- 
hams always regretted this night’s adventure. When some of 
his household sought to justify what had been done, saying that 
the fellow had deserved it richly, he said: “No, that will not 
answer. I have done wrong. It was far more important for me 
to control my own temper than to chastise a turbulent drun- 
kard,” 
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Our reminiscences would be like Italy with Rome left out 
if we were to say nothing of that charity which was the ruling 
spirit of Father Wadhams. He maintained it with a singular 
forgetfulness of himself. As a man he lived for others. As a 
friend he never forgot the claims qf friendship. As a Christian 
he always saw Christ in the pleading faces of the poor. As a 
minister of Christ he never forgot that great ruling principle, 
which he always taught and always followed himself, that “the 
priest is for the people, not the people for the priest.” His char- 
ity was always toned and colored by that guilelessness which so 
peculiarly characterized him. His own simplicity and singleness 
of heart made him unsuspicious of others. As a natural conse- 
quence he was easily imposed upon by strangers, taking for 
granted that others were as sincere as himself. What we mean, 
then, will be easily understood when we say that he carried 
charity to a fault. If the honest poor could count upon his 
generosity, others less honest could often play upon his simplicity. 
During his absence in Europe in 1865 I occupied his place 
temporarily as rector at the Albany Cathedral. I found that by 
his arrangement the money received in the poor-boxes was di- 
vided every week by the sacristan amongst a number of poor 
persons. Having some suspicion in regard to the wise applica- 
tion of this money, I got a list of these people, which I sub- 
mitted to the St. Vincent de Paul Society, asking them to report 
what they knew or could learn of the character of these pen- 
sioners. The report was unfavorable to the whole list. Either 
they were quite capable of taking care of themselves, or could 
not safely be trusted with money. They were, therefore, all 
dropped from the list. Only one, an old man, appealed from 
the sacristan to me. Father Wadhams, he said, had always al- 
lowed him his weekly dole of twenty-five cents, and why should 
it be kept from him now? I answered that it was known to 
me that he had enough to live upon without it. “ Well,” he re- 
plied, “that’s partly true. It’s not a necessity, but it was a con- 
venience. It was just enough to supply: me with tobacco.” It 
would be needless to enlarge,upon the great number of worthier 
objects of charity to whom living was made easier and happier 
by the same bountiful hand. 

What Shakspere makes Othello say of himself may, neverthe- 
less, be well applied to the open-hearted and guileless subject of 
these memoirs. He was 


“ One not easily jealous, but being wrought, 


Perplexed in the extreme.” 
VOL, LvI.—8 
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Duplicity, fraud, treachery, once detected in one to whom he 
had given his confidence, there came a shock from which he 
could not easily recover and give a second confidence. He 
and I had both formed a very favorable opinion of a priest of 
the diocese, chiefly derived from a certain appearance of modesty 
and ecclesiastical dignity which we saw in him. Father Wadhams, 
from holding the administration of the diocese for awhile dur- 
ing the bishop’s absence, was brought to know of many things 
in the conduct of this man, some of which showed moral weak- 
ness only, but other things hypocrisy, treachery, and a fraudu- 
lent avarice. Wadhams brought him to bay and hunted him 
out of the diocese with an inflexibility and rapidity of action 
which astonished me. 

He was once visited by a newspaper reporter, who did not 
announce himself as such, but came to the house in the charac- 
ter of a fellow-citizen who was anxious to make his acquaint- 
ance. He talked so pleasantly and cheerfully that Wadhams 
was highly entertained, and talked very freely in return. He was 
much disconcerted shortly after on finding the conversation re- 
ported in a daily newspaper, containing many things not well 
adapted for publication. Before his indignation had time to 
cool the visitor most unwisely called again. A rapid retreat 
through the front door became necessary, and terminated the 
intercourse. I do not remember the precise words which my 
friend used on this occasion, but they were perfectly intelligible 
and brief. In substance they were like those of Lady Macbeth 
when dismissing her guests from the banquet table: “ Stand not 
upon the order of your going, but go at once! ” 

The purity of Father Wadhams’ character amounted to a 
degree of delicacy which is rare even among the virtuous. I re- 
call the modesty which pervaded his manners and language as 
something truly angelic. In all my reminiscences of him, which 
reach through so many years of intimacy, embracing often circles 
where the most free and joyous conversation abounded, I never 
heard a word from his -lips suggestive even of that studltiloguium 
so strongly condemned by the Apostle Paul, and so especially 
unworthy of the lips of a priest. It was so before he became a 
Catholic, it was so before my acquaintance with him began. It 
was so from his boyhood up. No one that ever knew him well 
can doubt that his very soul was virginal. An old friend and 
school-companion of his gives his testimony to this feature of 
his character in the following words: 

“During his whole college life, I, who knew him better than 
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any other human being all that time could know him, know 
that he never spoke one impure word or said anything that a 
man would be ashamed to repeat in the presence of his mother, 
sister, or niece. I am to-day a better man than I should have 
been had I not been intimate with Wadhams.” 

I might easily suppose this trait to be due to a certain ex- 
cellence of nature. Perhaps it was. The friend just cited, how- 
ever, seems to regard it as a gift of grace, for he says: “He 
was truly a devout man even from youth up.” 

If in these reminiscences my main purpose has been success- 
ful, I have shown that Wadhams was in no sense an ordinary 
man. I donot mean to assert that all his talents and qualities of 
heart were above mediocrity. I mean only that he was in no way 
commonplace, neither in thought nor manner nor language. I 
attribute this to the fact that he was too truthful and simple- 
hearted to borrow nonsense from any source, however conven- 
tional or popular the nonsense might be. 

Lacordaire was accustomed to say: “/e n’aime pas les heux 
communs.” I don’t remember ever to have heard Father Wad- 
hams say this. It was true of him all the same. His ways, 
thoughts, and feelings were all his own, all unborrowed. He 
was, therefore, in no sense a commonplace man. 


C. A. WALWORTH. 
St. Mary's, Albany. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE INDIAN OF THE FUTURE. 


THE Catholic Sioux Indians who recently held a congress at 
Cheyenne River Agency, South Dakota, under the supervision 
of Bishop Marty, made a picturesque gathering, and gave a 
splendid proof of the moral power in the Church which can 
control the wild propensities of a race not easily subdued. 
From places widely separated the most daring chiefs and war- 
riors in great numbers, renowned in days past for ferocity in 
making a dismal trail of blood, together with a large delegation 
of the Cherry Creek Indians attired in their native costume, as- 
sembled to witness the dedication of the beautiful new church 
erected by Miss Frances Drexel. Her generosity was rewarded 
by a most significant expression of gratitude. After the devo- 
tional exercises on Sunday, July 3, arrangements were made for 
the meeting of the congress on the following day. The flag of 
the nation was conspicuously honored. It is reported that fully 
six thousand Indians were there to do honor to the starry banner 
as the ensign of a free people. With stately gravity the Indians 
formed in circles, and seated on the ground, like the multitude 
which followed our Lord into the desert, they received with pro- 
found attention every utterance from the orators of their tribe. 
The central point of the meeting-place was covered by an awn- 
ing, where Bishop Marty and his priests listened patiently to the 
discussions. The chief known as Iron Feather of Devil’s Lake, 
made an effective speech in introducing the resolutions. He ap- 
pealed to the white brothers to make their laws so as to deal 
justly with his people, and to aid in establishing Christian 
schools which would enable them to become intelligent and use- 
ful citizens. He paid a grateful tribute to Columbus, as having 
brought to the Indians of these distant lands the knowledge of 
Christ. To the sons of the forest in all the Americas, dwelling 
in an area which represents about one-half of the habitable globe, 
Columbus was a Christ-bearer, and thus won a crown of glory 
that no carping critic can take from him. This tribute of the 
Indian orator conveys a thought which should become dominant 
among Christians. While not entirely exempt from the frailties of 
human nature, Columbus deserves all honor from the inhabitants 
of this Christian land as an intrepid explorer, resolutely facing 
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the dangers of an unknown sea, bearing aloft on his banner the 
standard of Christ. 

These Catholic Sioux Indians, whose conduct at Cheyenne 
River Agency was so exemplary, would have been aroused by 
fierce emotions could they have heard in their own native lan- 
guage a translation of the speech delivered’ by Mr. Morgan in 
the State Normal College at Albany, N. Y., on the evening of 
February 15, 1892. He should know the way to reach the mind 
and heart of the red man, for he was appointed by President 
Harrison to take charge of the Department of Indian Affairs, and 
to administer justly the laws passed by the Congress of the 
United States. He was not commissioned to do the bidding 
of a small coterie of sixteenth amendment bigots, or to retard 
the progress of Christian civilization among the Indians by put- 
ting into practice unsafe theories of his own invention. The 
President of the State Normal College, William J. Milne, and 
ex-State Superintendent of Public Instruction Andrew S. Draper, 
devoted considerable personal attention to the work of distribut- 
ing invitations for Mr. Morgan’s lecture. The lecturer spoke 
from manuscript. His subject was “A Plea for the Papoose.” 
From the Albany Daily Press and Knickerbocker the following 
report of his speech is taken: 


‘‘ We are all interested in babies, for the obvious reason that 
we have been babies ourselves. Babies in general are well cared 
for in America. The one exception to this happy state of 
things is found in the condition of the papoose; for the Indian 
baby, although an American, is not born into the same environ- 
ment that so happily surrounds his little white fellow-countryman. 
The children of all other nationalities (save the Chinese) are born 
free and equal on American soil, but, inconsistently enough, the 
children of the Indians are excluded from this inheritance al- 
though they belong to the first families of America, including 
the original ‘ four hundred.’ 

“ The term ‘savage’ is often applied to them as carrying with 
it a condemnation of inhuman beings; bloodthirsty, gloating in 
war, rejoicing in revenge, and irreconcilable to all that is noble, 
good, and true. Under proper conditions the Indian baby grows 
into the cultivated, refined Christian gentleman or lovely woman, 
and the plea for the papoose is that humanity shall be recog- 
nized. 

“If the papooses grow upon Indian reservations, removed 
from civilization, without advantages of any kind, surrounded by 
barbarians trained from childhood to love the unlovely and re- 
joice in the unclean; associating all their highest ideals of man- 
hood and womanhood with fathers who are degraded and 
mothers who are debauched, their ideas of human life will of 
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distorted. The only possible way in which they can be saved 
from the awful doom that hangs over them is for the strong 
arm of the nation to reach out, take them in their infancy, and 
place them in its fostering schools. 

“The appeal of the Indian children for an education seems 
to be entirely defensible on any one of a number of considera- 
tions; finally, they are wards of the nation. To whom, then, 
shall these little ones look if not to this great nation? It is es- 
pecially incumbent upon the government, as the guardian of the 
Indians, to make adequate preparation for the rising generation 
in order that they may acquire that training that shall fit them 
for citizenship. 

“The present condition of the government Indian school sys- 
tem is, considering all circumstances, admirable. The schools 
have been organized with great care. A carefully graded course 
of study, extending through eight years, is in use. The schools 
have been put under the rules of the civil service. The country 
has been divided into districts, each having its supervisor. A 
compulsory law is now in operation. There is a regular plan of 
promotion from lower to higher schools, and the health and 
morals of the pupils receive careful attention. Systematic train- 
ing is given to girls in- domestic industries, and the boys in 
farming.” 


The splendid work accomplished for the Indians by various 
Christian denominations was completely ignored by the speaker 
for reasons not known to the general public. At the conclusion 
of Mr. Morgan’s lecture a clarion voice was heard coming from 
the audience asking permission to put a few questions bearing 
on the subject under consideration. The unexpected speaker 
was the Rev. Clarence A. Walworth, of St. Mary’s Church, Al- 
bany, N. Y., recognized by the late John Gilmary Shea as an 
eminent specialist on all matters relating to the Indian problem. 
Some may. be inclined to think, with the present writer, that it 
was a providential opportunity to bring forth a scathing rebuke 
of the heartless policy proposed and defended by Mr. Morgan. 
The Zimes Union published the report of Father Walworth’s 
vigorous address which is here given: 


“We have listened to ‘A Plea for the Papoose.’ We must 
not forget that the papoose has a father and a mother. It is 
necessary to ask what plea is to be put in for them? It isa 
strange thing to deprive a father of the custody of his child and 
of the privilege of training him, according to a parent’s idea of 
what his child should be. A plea is also necessary for the 
mother, who may weep tears of anguish to have her child torn 
from her bosom to be educated by strangers. There was a time 
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when we Americans were all wards of a foreign power. We 
felt our rights so keenly that because of a little tax on tea we 
entered into an eight years’ war, suffered many hardships, and 
lost many lives for our liberty to tax ourselves. What would 
these ancestors uf our own have said, had the British king or 
parliament claimed the right to take their children away from 
them to be educated in schools of foreign making on the ground 
that our civilization did not agree with that of the government 
to which we belonged? That being wards of the British Empire, 
it was their business to educate the children of the colonies to 
suit their ideas of civilization and government? Would they have 
endured it? Would they have thought it good policy and 
necessary to make good citizens? Would not our forefathers 
have considered that they had some right of their own, some 
ideas on such a subject? Would they have approved it as a 
sign of progress to be shot down in case they resisted the en- 
forcement of such laws?” 

“Father Walworth claimed to know something of Indians, 
both Iroquois and Pequot, Chippewas and Sioux. He was par- 
ticularly familiar with the Iroquois, had visited them in their 
homes, attended parties given by them with every look of civil- 
ization, and received visits from them. He failed to find that 
they were totally uncivilized, and what they had they did not 
gain in government schools, or compulsory schools of any kind. 

“The lecturer had forgotten to state that Indian schools had 
been broken up by government power and teachers dispersed. 
Dakota chiefs had represented to their great father at Washing- 
ton time and again that they wanted their schools back again, 
that they wanted their teachers retained. Representations against 
Indian interests had been made not by chiefs of the nation, but 
by drunken Indians of no good influence among the people, and 
having no right to. speak for the nation. Father Walworth 
claimed that these important considerations had been left out, 
and that the subject cannot be understood where such facts as 
these were left unexplained. 

“Commissioner Morgan replied that sufficient time did not 
remain for a discussion, which he had not expected and for 
which he was not prepared. He would, however, give one case 
and let the matter rest there. 

“* What,’ said Father Walworth, ‘will you prove your argu- 
ment by one case? Is that logic?’ 

“Mr. Morgan went on to state his case. He had to deal not 
simply with Dakotas, but with Apaches; and had brought their 
little papooses into schools which succeeded well and promised 
far more. 

“Father Walworth inquired: ‘What became of the fathers 
and mothers of these papooses? I have heard of them. They 
were removed thousands of miles from their homes to be im- 
prisoned in fortresses and dungeons. These ought not to be for- 
gotten when such strange measures are taken to educate the 
children of others.’” 
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As Father Walworth resumed his seat the young men in 
the rear of the hall gave him a rousing cheer. They were 
evidently delighted with the liveliness of the proceedings, but 
that cheer signalized a triumph of truth and justice. 

One who was present at the lecture has kindly jotted down 
for publication in this article some of the incidents of the occa- 
sion : 

A select gathering of cultivated people, as well as a large 
number of students, were present to hear Mr. Morgan’s lecture 
at the Normal College. Complimentary tickets had been issued, 
more especially to people interested in education, and to those 
in Albany who take the greatest interest in the condition of the 
Indians, and who sustain a little paper called Zhe Indian Advo- 
cate. Ex-Superintendent Draper was on the platform, and as 
Mr. Morgan was unexpectedly delayed (?) he occupied the time 
till the lecturer’s appearance with remarks on compulsory educa- 
tion from his own stand-point, in New York State, and particu- 
larly in connection with our Iroquois Reservations. 

Father Walworth was seated at one end of the fourth row 
of seats from the platform, with his black velvet skull-cap on 
his head and his fur cap balanced on his cane in front of him 
to shield his eyes from the light. Mr. Morgan had but just ut- 
tered his concluding remarks when the priest rose from his seat 
like a roused lion, drew himself to his full height, and in a 
voice of suppressed emotion expressed a wish to put a few 
questions to the lecturer. Mr. Morgan, somewhat startled by 
this unexpected apparition and request, hesitatingly assented. 
Every eye was riveted on the new speaker as he proceeded, turn- 
ing now to the platform and then again appealing to his fellow- 
citizens of Albany, holding their closest attention by his words 
and his tone of voice, full of the deepest indignation. 

The Catholics present among the teachers and students, when 
the gathering dispersed, expressed themselves as proud and de- 
lighted with their representative; and one of the Indian enthu- 
siasts remarked as she passed out, “ Wasn’t it interesting!” 
Another said: “You see it all depends on whose schools they 
are! That makes all the difference.” And yet another: “I am 
glad he put in a word for the mothers. I was thinking of them 
myself.” 

When the president of the Normal College had declared the 
discussion closed, ex-Superintendent Draper came promptly for- 
ward and shook Father Walworth cordially by the hand, recall- 
ing some point upon which their ideas of education were in har- 
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mony. Mr. Morgan followed at his heels and asked for an in- 
troduction to the reverend gentleman whose questioning had so 
taken him by surprise. 

The State of New York has maintained the treaties made with 
the remnants of the Indian tribes within its limits. Appeals have 
been made frequently to the Legislature in the interests of land- 
grabbers to rescind the treaties, but the committee in charge of 
the matter has steadily refused to banish the Indians from their 
reservations. Ex-Superintendent Draper, in the last days of his 
term of office, utilized the occasion of Mr. Morgan’s lecture to 
express his nebulous views in favor of rigid legislation to force 
the children of the Iroquois to accept a new but dangerous plan 
for the evolution. of the Indian of the future without the aid of 
church or parents. In the year 1889 Mr. Draper endeavored to 
indicate, in his own tortuous way, “the wisdom of abandoning 
the reservation plan.” Some members of the Presbyterian Church 
engaged in mission work on the Cattaraugus and Allegany re- 
servations had indignantly repudiated his previous statements 
concerning the degradation of the Indians under their super- 
vision. To justify himself Mr. Draper asked and obtained per- 
mission to appear before the presbytery of Buffalo at its meet- 
ing in the North Presbyterian Church of that city. In his ad- 
dress, delivered September 10, 1889, he admits that “the general 
policy of the State has been very frequently and generously sup- 
plemented by the moneyed contributions and the philanthropic ef- 
fort of people who believe in the common brotherhood of man, 
and who would promote the weal of all the race. Philanthropic 
effort is commonly aroused and directed by the church organi- 
zations, and, as was to have been expected, many of the differ- 
ent evangelical bodies have been for years represented by mis- 
sion stations upon our Indian reservations. In some cases the 
State and the church have acted in close co-operation, materially 
aiding each other in prosecuting the work. Upon all occasions 
the general purpose of the State has been to favor and encour- 
age the work of the churches, and whenever, as an incident of 
its general policy, it could materially assist a missionary of one 
of the religious denominations, it has done so up to the point 
of arousing the jealous antagonism of some other denomina- 
tion.” 

This quotation is a fair specimen of Mr. Draper’s wonderful 
vocabulary. He has at times a good idea overloaded with verbi- 
age. After the above remarks he proceeds to say that he found 
the subject fascinating, and was led to investigate it extensively, 
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to inquire about “the years gone by,” and to study the Indian 
character. Further on he reminds the presbytery of Buffalo. 
that “my fathers for many generations have been affiliated with 
the Presbyterian Church”; that “the right of criticism against 
any public officer is, of course, conceded”; but “time employed 
by a public officer in answering criticisms upon his official acts. 
is seldom employed profitably.” When a public officer defends 
a just policy he is always profitably employed; when, like Mr. 
Draper, he is struggling to sustain a false theory, he is wasting 
time. 

Mr. Philip C. Garrett made a tour of inspection of the New 
York reservations, except those of the Shinnecock and St. Re- 
gis tribes, in April, 1891, and sent a lengthy report to the Hon. 
Merrill E. Gates, president of the United States Board of In- 
dian Commissioners. He came to establish in his own mind 
“ what was the truth between the conflicting allegations of the past 
three years regarding these Indians.” Strange to say he found 
it difficult to get any information as to the precise location of 
these reservations, and even after Mr. Draper had courteously 
accorded him a long interview, he was unable to get a map for 
his guidance in the office of the State superintendent of those 
reservations. Did Mr. Draper study the Indian problem without 
a map? By consulting some old maps in the State Department 
at Albany, Mr. Garrett was able to decide on the lecation of 
the Indian homesteads of New York State. During his journey 
he met the missionary of the Buffalo presbytery, Rev. F. M. 
Trippe, and found him a man of hopeful views, charitable in his 
estimate of the Indians. Evidently this missionary had chal- 
lenged Mr. Draper’s competency to decide on the fate of the 
Indian reservations without a map, for in the same paragraph 
which contains the brief allusion to him, Mr. Garrett pronounces. 
a judgment which needs the aid of italics to bring out its full 
meaning here. He says: “There is not, perhaps, one of the 
statements of Judge Draper, so vehemently attacked by the Buf- 
falo presbytery, that has not much of truth in it. If he also 
gave credit for the good points in the Indian character, it [Mr. 
Draper’s report] would present a picture substantially correct of 
the present condition of these Indians.” Why did Mr. Garrett 
say so little about the Rev. F. M. Trippe? An experienced 
missionary is generally able to substantiate his “hopeful views” 
by incontrovertible facts. 

The writer of this article gladly admits the many good points 
in Mr. Draper’s character, which won for him the esteem of a 
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large circle of friends. In his recent report to the Legislature he 
made a kindly allusion to the schools established by the “ great 
Catholic Church,” though it was far from his purpose to give to 
these schools any official recognition or to suggest financial aid. 
As a matter of public record, however, it must be admitted that 
during several years Mr. Draper deliberately urged for the In- 
dians of New York State the same general policy which his 
friend, Mr. Morgan, most offensively endeavored to put into 
operation throughout the Western reservations. It would seem 
that they belong to a class who are infatuated with an ideal In- 
dian of the future. The Indian as he is has for them no attrac- 
tions. In the name of progress they demand a complete change 
of environment, without regard to the law of heredity, and with- 
out consultation with the Indians or their devoted missionaries. 
A short course in history should teach professional educators 
that the Christian home is one of the strongest supports of civil- 
ization, for which no government bureau can be substituted. 
Abundant testimony can easily be found showing that the Chris- 
tian home is the nursery of the virtues which are most necessary 
for the citizens of a great nation. It has the sanction of divine 
law for its work in the domestic circle, and has ever been pro- 
tected and guided by the Catholic Church. School officials who 
earnestly seek the true welfare of the Indian, or, for that mat- 
ter, his white brother, can claim no endorsement of just law 
when they antagonize the authority of Christian parents in their 
own homes. Compulsory legislation will not avail to destroy the 
bond of affection between parent and child. The papoose will 
cling to its mother in spite of all orders from the Indian Bureau 
at Washington, and the mother will fondly cherish her papoose. 
While she is willing and able to perform that maternal duty, 
her sacred privileges, founded on the law of nature, must be re- 
spected. 

In the present crisis the Black Robe has the duty of defend- 
ing bravely the threatened invasion of the wigwams which rep- 
resent Christian homes. The Indians recognize his influence for 
good ; they have learned to love him as a champion of justice, 
as the soldier of Christ, the representative of the Prince of 
Peace. The devoted teachers working under the direction of the 
Black Robe are leading in the sure way to the civilization and 
advancement of the Indians. 


THOMAS MCMILLAN. 
St. Pauls, New York. 

















THE OLD WORLD SEEN FROM THE NEW. 


THE movement in favor of securing by legislation the limita- 
tion of the hours of labor has within the last few months be- 
come the leading political question in Great Britain. It has been 
the cause of one of the most remarkable electoral contests of re- 
cent years. Mr. John Morley, in a spirit of frankness and of in- 
dependence, which is every day becoming rarer, openly declared 
that he could not see his way to vote in favor of the proposal. 
In consequence of this declaration he was opposed, when it be- 


came necessary for him to seek re-election on his appointment 


as Secretary for Ireland, by the newly-formed Independent La- 
bor Party. This party hopes to secure the Eight Hours’ Law 
and the other measures desired by working-men by holding it- 
self aloof from both the great parties. It gives its support to 
Liberal or Conservative candidates indifferently according to the 
attitude adopted by them towards labor questions. The success 
of their tactics so far has not been such as to warrant any very 
sanguine hopes of great results in the future, and in particular 
the opposition to Mr. Morley met with a signal reverse. 


”~ 
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It is true, however, to say that it was upon other grounds 
that Mr. Morley was returhed, and that his opposition to the 
Eight Hours’ Bill was the cause of the contest. The strength 
of the movement is shown by the very fact that the seat of so 
popular and powerful a member was placed in serious jeopardy. 
The clearest indication, however, of the strong current of opinion 
which has set in in favor of the movement is given by the surpris- 
ing conversion of the Textile Operatives of Lancashire to a statu- 
tory Eight Hours’ Day. Up to a very récent period these 
operatives have offered a strenuous opposition to the proposal. 
This they did because they looked upon it as impossible, should 
their hours be limited, for Lancashire to compete with the Con- 
tinent, where the operatives work twelve hoursa day. But within 
the last few weeks a large majority of the Lancashire men have 
voted in favor of the eight hours’ day. What is the cause of this 
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sudden change ? It seems to be due to the unpleasant fact that 
Great Britain is on the eve of another trade depression, and 
that consequently a reduction of wages must be made if the 
price of cotton fabrics is not maintained. The operatives think 
that this can be secured by limiting production. This limitation 
will be accomplished in some degree by a restriction of the 
hours of labor. But that is not sufficient; the proposals of the 
operatives include the prohibition of double shifts of eight hours. 
The machinery of the mills is not to be run for more than eight 
hours a day. In fact, at a meeting in one of the manufacturing 
centres it was proposed that a measure should be passed prohibit- 
ing the building of any new mill unless on similar conditions to 
those on which public works are sanctioned—that is to say, af- 
ter a Board of Trade or Parliamentary inquiry into the wants 
of the locality. Into a discussion of the wisdom of these propo- 
sals we do not intend to enter: these sudden changes, however, 
of opinion among working-men render it somewhat difficult to 
place that confidence in their judgment which we should wish 
to do. 





The Lancashire textile operatives are not the only class of 
working-men who look upon the limitation of production as a 
suitable means of keeping up wages. Some of the miners in 
South Wales are considering the advisability of limiting the pro- 
duce of coal by each person in every seam, and a committee has 
been appointed to draw up a scheme for carrying the plan into 
effect. The “play-time” taken last year by nearly one hundred 
thousand miners was due to a belief in the efficacy of this 
method; but the ill-success of that attempt was considered to 
be a conclusive argument against it. 





While not more than a dozen passengers lost their lives in 
Great Britain last year through railway accidents, no less than 
628 railway servants were killed and 9,601 injured in the perform- 
ance of their duties. In other words, out of every 160 shunters 
one was killed, and one man in 15 sustained injury; of the 
brakesmen and goods guards one out of every I9 was injured, 
and one in 179 killed. Of the firemen’ one in every 36 was in- 
jured, and one in every 48 of the passenger guards. And yet in 
only two cases was any inquiry instituted by the authorities dur- 
ing the whole year. No wonder that the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the Hours of Railway Servants, although it was made 
up to a large extent of railway directors, felt that this was a 
state of things which could not be defended, the more so that 
long hours of work were in many cases the cause of the fatali- 
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ties. The committee accordingly recommended that on receiv- 
ing the report of an accident “which seems to demand further 
inquiry, the Board of Trade should require the company to state 
the hours of work of every railway servant concerned in the 
matter; and that when the Board of Trade has reason to sup- 
pose . . . that the hours of labor of any class of such ser- 
vants are habitually excessive, a regular inquiry shall be made 
by an inspector of the Board of Trade into the general hours 
of the servants concerned, and that such inquiry shall be followed 
up . . . until the Board of Trade was satisfied that the hours 
of the servants had been reduced to a reasonable basis.” Should 
effect be given to this recommendation by legislation, the fact 
that the Political Secretary to the Board of Trade in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s government is a man who spent many years of his life 
as a working-miner will facilitate the proper execution of the law. 
The loss of life undoubtedly finds its origin, to a large extent 
at all events, in the natural desire of shareholders for large divi- 
dends, the companies refusing on account of the expense to adopt 
the automatic couplings which would obviate one of the chief 
causes of accidents. One result of the return of a larger number 
of labor members to Parliament will undoubtedly be to enforce 
upon railroad direction the adoption of every possible appliance 
for the saving of life. 
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One of the most interesting questions at the present time with 
reference to the lot of the working-man is the attitude of the 
new government toward labor problems, and the tactics which it 
will adopt in order to secure legislative solution of them. There 
is a section, as we have already mentioned, who have no confi- 
dence at all in the present ministry, and which is doing every- 
thing in its power to put it to inconvenience and to give it 
trouble. This section desired an autumnal session in order to 
deal with these matters. The present depression of trade and 
the prospect of a still deeper depression render the position of 
the unemployed a matter of urgency. It is anticipated that 
eighty thousand men will be out of work in London alone, and 
even now thousands are seeking employment in vain. The gov- 
ernment, however, did not assent to the demand for an autum- 
nal session, and now an appeal is being made to the head of the 
Local Government Board to make work for these men by em- 
ploying them in mending roads, lime-washing alleys, cultivating 
land now lying idle, and similar occupations. What response to 
this appeal will be given is not yet known. Mr. Frederic Har- 
rison maintains that through the last election England at last 
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has got down to a genuine democratic republic, and has said 
good-by to (among other things) middle-class economics. The 
reply to this demand for the state employment of those ‘who are 
out of work will test the truth of Mr. Harrison’s assertion. 
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The first annual meeting of the Federation of Labor Unions 
was held recently, and the address of its president, Mr. J. H. 
Wilson, M.P.—a man who has probably been engaged in more 
labor disputes during the past four years than any living per- 
son—may be taken as giving the opinion of one worth listening 
to on several important points. With reference to strikes, he 
said that there was no trade-unionist, rank or. file, who believed 
in them. He had indulged in as many strikes as most men, and 
he had never found them to be beneficial to the strikers or 
to their employers. Any means that could be adopted to put 
an end to them would be a blessing to workmen and employers 
alike. In the Federation of Trade-unions Mr. Wilson hopes to 
find such a means. But, and this is a point particularly worthy 
of attention, the success of this effort will be materially assisted 
by the employers having a strong federation as well. For this 
Mr. Wilson is anxious, as it would prevent the insane competi- 
tion which is going on, and which is cutting down prices and 
wages to the lowest level. Moreover, if the Trade Union Feder- 
ation were to be without a rival, it might get a bit selfish, and 
make demands which the trade of the country would not stand. 
Should employers and employed throughout the country be or- 
ganized in their respective federations, national boards would be 
able to settle wages and hours throughout the kingdom. Fairly 
good progress has already been made in the federation of the 
labor unions. Dockers, sailors, and firemen, coal porters, engine- 
men, chemical and copper workers, millers, and other trades too 
numerous to mention, are enrolled. Desirable as this federation 
undoubtedly is, in the way of its complete realization there are 
great difficulties, the chief of which is the sectional jealousy which 
so often frustrates the most promising projects. 
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At this year’s meeting of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science one of the questions which excited the 
greatest interest was that of “Pensions for Old Age.” The presi- 
dent of the Economic Section, Sir Charles Fremantle, who is 
practically the master of the Mint, devoted his address to the 
subject, and gave an account of the measures either already 
adopted by the various European legislatures or under the con- 
sideration of those bodies. The proposals of the last French 
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government, of which we have given an account in preceding 
notes, have not been taken up by the present ministers, and 
France has so far, therefore, done nothing. In Italy a bill is 
before the Chamber giving facilities to the working classes for 
securing pensions not exceeding one hundred dollars a year for 
old age. No one, however, would be eligible until he had sub- 
scribed twenty years. In Denmark, by a law passed in April, 
1891, every deserving Dane is entitled to a pension at the age 
of sixty. Persons convicted of crime, or extravagance, or beg. 
ging, or who have been in receipt of relief from the Poor Law 
during the preceding ten years, are not considered deserving, and 
are, therefore, disqualified. It is, however, in Germany that the 
experiment has been tried on the largest scale, and for a time 
long enough to enable us to form, not a definitive judgment in- 
deed but some idea of its working. Here in February last there 
were 132,917 persons receiving pensions averaging about thirty 
dollars. The plan, however, is said not to be popular, and there 
is in Bavaria a strong movement for its repeal. One bad effect 
of the law is that it has led to the extinction of a large num- 
ber of self-help societies and to the serious crippling of the rest. 
The conclusion at which Sir Charles Fremantle arrives is, that 
it would be unwise for England to encumber herself with any 
scheme of this kind. 
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He did not, however, succeed in gaining the assent even of 
his auditors. The hardships wrought by the present system are 
too great and too manifest to permit longer acquiescence in its 
continuance. The great difficulty is that industrious people nat- 
urally object to be taxed for the well-being of the idle, drunken, 
and careless, and it is thought by many that the schemes now 
before the public involve this evil. In a paper read before the 
section, the Rev. W. Moore Ede proposes a plan which, while 
it leaves this class of persons to the tender mercies of the Poor 
Law authorities, will render it possible for people who can show 
that the sum of half a crown a week is secured to them by 
means either of a friendly society, or of a savings-bank, or 
through a small shop, or by the earnings of children, to receive 
the balance from the state. This plan would, its author main- 
tains, make thrift a title to a pension. It would not interfere 
with the friendly societies or with private assistance. In fact, it 
would give every encouragement to both. It would consequently 
diminish the expense to which the state would be put—an ex. 
pense which, under Mr. Charles Booth’s scheme, would amount 
to sixteen million pounds a year. 
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The progress of democracy in France has been the occasion 
of labor troubles which, so far as we are aware, are without a 
parallel. At Carmaux a workman has been elected the mayor 
of the town, and therefore felt himself at liberty to absent him- 
self from his work from time to time in order that he might 
attend to his municipal duties. His honor’s employers did 
not approve of this, and accordingly dismissed from their ser- 
vice the chief official of the town. His constituents were very 
indignant, and the feeling extended throughout the district. The 
government has been called upon to interfere, and to deal with 
the action of the employers as an insult to universal. suffrage. 
As the government has declined to take action, a general strike 
has been ordered and the conflict is still going on. 
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Now that after the recent election there is every prospect of 
the passing into law of the local-option proposals of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, advocates of temperance reform who were not 
so prominent are coming forward with suggestions for attaining 
the end by other and less drastic means. These suggestions are 
well worth attention, for there can be no reasonable hope that 
the people of Great Britain, as a whole, will for any length of 
time submit to the entire suppression of the liquor-traffic, and 
if a method of carrying on this trade is found by which the 
evils which at present exist can be eliminated, the prospects of 
the permanent triumph of temperance will be. far greater. 
Moreover, were all public houses to be abolished at once, what 
would there be to take their place? It is, therefore, contended 
by the Protestant Bishop of Chester, in a letter which has ex- 
cited much attention, that the legislation for the suppression of 
the existing bad system should not merely be destructive, but 
also constructive, and should not go to the length of a complete 
suppression of the traffic, but should place it under such restric- 
tions and in such bounds that the evils now attendant upon it 
might ultimately disappear. The bishop will introduce a bill to 
this effect at the beginning of the next session of Parliament. 


s 
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The bishop proposes that the traffic should be taken entirely 
out of the hands of private enterprise, and that the local au- 
thorities, town and county councils, should undertake the pro- 
vision of spacious and well-ventilated houses of refreshment for 
the people. In these houses, while alcoholic beverages would be 
sold, they should not hold their present place of supremacy. In 
fact, the pecuniary rewards of the managers should be made de- 
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pendent entirely (by way of a bonus) on the sale of eatables and 
non-alcoholic beverages; and the latter should be invested with 
all the prestige and honor the establishment could give, and 
supplied in the most convenient, attractive, and inexpensive way. 
Newspapers, in-door games, and, where practicable, out-door games 
and music should be provided. The mere drink-shop, gin-palace, 
and bar should be utterly suppressed. In several important re- 
spects these proposals resemble the system which has been 
adopted, and which has had a large measure of success, in Gothen- 
burg and in Norway. They go farther, however, in completely 
substituting state management for private enterprise. This will 
involve, it is true, another step on the road to state socialism, 
but to many nowadays that will be an argument in its favor. 
The bishop's letter has led to the development of a wide-spread 
feeling that mere negative measures are not sufficient, and will 
probably do more harm than good. Sir Wilfrid Lawson, how- 
ever, gives no countenance to these more moderate proposals. 


The League of the Cross, founded by Cardinal Manning, not 
only continues its work since his death, but is increasing in num- 
bers more rapidly than ever. At the annual festival recently 
held in the Crystal Palace the attendance was the largest ever 
recorded. Archbishop Vaughan was present, and was supported 
by many of the clergy and the laity of the diocese. Fifteen 
thousand delegates of the London branches of the League were 
in the grounds, and excursion trains brought large numbers from 
all parts of the United Kingdom. At the convention which 
was held on the following day Canon Murnane read a paper on 
the social condition of Catholics at the present day, which he 
declared to be at the lowest mark; the cause of this, he said, 
was in a great measure the use of intoxicating liquors. Catho- 
lics were poorly represented among the city bodies, and there 
were comparatively few Catholic merchants and traders; Jews 
and Non-conformists there were in large numbers. Among the 
aldermen of the city there was but one Catholic, and there had 
not been since Queen Mary’s days a Catholic lord mayor. On 
the Boards of Guardians in the south of London there were 
about a dozen Catholics. In Covent Garden there were Catho- 
lic laborers in profusion, but very few Catholic owners and mas- 
ters. To sum up the social condition of the Catholics, a num- 
ber of drapers, stationers, iron-mongers, stall-keepers, and flower 
girls in the streets composed their social strength in the com- 
‘mercial world of London. The League of the Cross, the canon 
maintained, placed the means of reform, adequate, full, safe, and 
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prompt, before the people, nor would the present condition of 
things be altered until the League went down into the hearts 
of the people. 
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The Archbishop of Westminster took in one sense a brighter 
view of things, and in another sense a darker view. He thought 
that the League had already done a great work for the improve- 
ment of the position of the mass of Catholics. And, on the 
other hand, he did not think that social reform would be accom- 
plished merely by abstaining from drink. All the drink of the 
country might be turned into the Thames and it would not 
make the people industrious, or successful in rearing their fami- 
lies, or give them that position in England which they ought to 
have. The future depended on the brain-power of the country 
—upon the cultivation of the mind and of the will. They must 
concentrate their attention on the young children; these must 
be kept at school for a longer period, and kept until they passed 
the sixth standard. They needed not merely day-schools, but 
they must have technical schools in the evening, and centres 
should be established which Catholic young men and women 
could attend. The archbishop then proceeded to: make a sug- 
gestion which shows how much attention he has given to the 
social needs of the people, and how far he is prepared to go in 
order to remove them. “Why should not the two hundred 
thousand Catholics north and south of the Thames band them- 
selves together for the purpose of supporting and aiding those 
in sickness and distress? - Years ago the church founded a 
mont de piété, which was practically a pawnshop shorn of the ex- 
orbitant charges which pawnbrokers were allowed by law to 
make, and strictly under the egis of the clergy. There was 
no reason why aid in this way should not be renewed.” By 
giving to the temporal needs of their people—needs which are 
growing every year—a fair amount of attention, the strength of 
the church, morally, socially, and politically, will be better in- 
creased than by any other method. 
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The students of the Oxford University Extension held their 
summer meeting at Oxford, and this meeting was by far the 
most successful yet held. So many students came not only from 
all parts of Great Britain, but also from the colonies and from 
the United States, that more than half the applications for 
tickets had to be refused. Lectures were given by some of the 
most capable men to be found, and while a large number were 
of a popular character, for the greater part serious study and 
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application were necessary in order to render them of interest. 
For the aim of the promoters of this movement is not merely to 
amuse and interest an audience for an hour or two; its object 
is to carry to the people in general the accurate methods of 
Oxford scholarship, and to open the way to cultivation to per- 
sons of every class. For example, the course of instruction in 
practical geology consisted of twenty lectures, each followed by 
a long excursion into the country. The whole neighborhood 
around was scoured, and at the end of the course some geologi- 
cal mapping was done, the amount of work entailed being from 
six to seven hours daily. A somewhat remarkable feature of 
the meeting was the interest taken in theological lectures, and 
we hope that the other branches of knowledge were character- 
ized by greater unity of teaching than can have been possible 
in the theological course; for of the seven lecturers two were 
High Churchmen, two Congregationalists, and three Unitarians. 
Such a plan must result either in the presentation of a very at- 
tenuated form of Christianity or in a chaotic impression on the 
minds of the auditors. But perhaps, even if the lecturers had 
been all of them ministers of the Establishment, the same results 
would have ensued. It has lately been found necessary to dis- 
continue the sermons in St. John’s College Chapel, Cambridge, 
where all the clerical graduates were accustomed to preach in 
rotation, until the variation, and even opposition, in doctrine of 
the successive preachers became so evident that it became a 
scandal, and the only practical remedy was the abolition of the 
sermon. 
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The heat and the cholera absorb attention to such an extent 
that politics and other incidents of life awake no interest. Conse- 
quently there is almost nothing to record in the sphere of general 
European politics. The visit of Prince Ferdinand’s prime minis- 
ter, M. Stambouloff, to Constantinople, and the warm reception 
accorded to him by the Sultan, is thought to betoker the long- 
deferred recognition of the Prince of Bulgaria by his suzerain, 
and the renewal of Russia’s activity in the Pamirs, synchroniz- 
ing as it does with Mr. Gladstone’s accession to office, is looked 
upon by many as a renewal of the conflict between England 
and Russia which has been so long suspended. But all this be- 
longs to the region of conjecture, as also does the reduction of 
the period of service in the German army. In the presence of 
the visitation of the Almighty, even politicians have stopped 
their machinations. 
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TALK ABOUT NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. STODDARD’S South Sea Idyls,* in their new dress, must come 
as a delightful surprise to readers who, like ourselves, make their 
acquaintance now for the first time. For charm of diction, pow- 
er of picturesque suggestion, and other purely literary qualities, 
one would be at a loss to recall an English equivalent for them. 
One goes abroad for that, and names Pierre Loti’s Lands of 
Exile, and The Marriage of Loti. Mr. Stoddard’s sketches, how- 
ever, antedate by many years the Frenchman’s marvellous pictures 
of lands and people akin to those here made immortal. They 
outrank them, too, on more intrinsic grounds, for Loti is like a 
snake, and repels as well as fascinates. Perhaps a rigid censor 
might find even Mr. Stoddard a trifle too hospitable in his selec- 
tion of some of the lights and shades caught permanently 
on a page here and there throughout this volume; but the 
whole spirit of the book is as pure as it is poetic. It was writ- 
ten, as the author says, in the “first flush of youth” and con- 
tains the chronicles of his “ emotional adolescence.” Elsewhere 
he explains his invincible attraction towards Polynesia and Poly- 
nesians, and the ardor with which the latter seem to have recip- 
rocated it, by saying that although he is “white, or has passed 
as such,” yet he knows and has always known that inwardly he 
is “ purple-blooded and supple-limbed, and invisibly tattooed after 
the manner of his lost tribe.” 

One may open the book almost at random and light on ex- 
quisite word-pictures. Take, for example, the dozen lines de- 
voted, in the grotesquely pathetic sketch called “ Taboo—A Féte- 
day in Tahiti,” to a wondrous cascade which had no existence 
in broad day, but was born at night in due season from the con- 
junction of the full moon and a mist rising from a 


“crystal pool in the heart of a wonderful garden; and to it, si- 
lently, from heaven itself descended that mysterious waterfall 
whose actual existence I had seriously begun to question. It 
lay close against the breast of the mountain, strangely pale in 
the full glow of the moon, while, like a vein of fire, it seemed 


* South Sea Idyls. By Charles Warren Stoddard. New York: Charlés Scribner’s Sons, 
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to throb from end to end; or, like a shining thread with great 
pearls slipping slowly down its full length, taking the faint hues 
of the rainbow as they fell, playing at prisms, until my eyes, 
weary of watching, closed of their own accord.” 


Of all the papers that make up the volume, our own memory 
will be likely to retain longest the two called “Chumming with 
a Savage,” and another pair entitled ‘“‘ The House of the Sun” 
and “ The Chapel of the Palms.” From the latter, a sympathetic 
record of a day or two spent with two young French priests at 
Wailua, we quote the final paragraph: 


“In the proem to this idyl I seem to see two shadowy fig- 
ures passing up and down over a lonesome land. Fever and 
famine do not stay them; the elements alone have power to 
check their pilgrimage. Their advent is hailed with joyful bells; 
tears fall when they depart. Their paths are peace. Fearlessly 
they battle with contagion, and are at hand to close the pesti- 
lential lips of unclean death. They have lifted my soul above 
things earthly, and held it secure for a moment. From beyond 
the waters my heart returns to them. Again at twilight, over 
the still sea, floats the sweet Angelus; again I approach the 
chapel, falling to slow decay; there are fresh mounds in the 
churchyard, and the voice of wailing is heard for a passing soul. 
By and by, if there is work to do, it shall be done, and the 
hands shall be folded, for the young apostles will have followed 
the silent footsteps of their flock. Here endeth the lesson of 
the Chapel of the Palms.” 


Two novels* translated from the Spanish of Pedro Antonio 
de Alarcon show qualities that make him the peer at any rate, 
and to our notion the superior, of any of his compatriots whose 
fame has recently extended beyond Spanish limits. These are 
The Three Cornered Hat and The Child of the Ball. Their 
compact simplicity of construction, their freedom from the weari- 
some local details and long-winded monologues which disfigure 
the pages of Valera, Valdéz, and Sefiora Bazan, mark a writer 
who has shaken off provincialisms and escaped into the cosmo- 
politan region of art. The first tale is slight enough, but it is 
full of good sense and wit, and is a very good example of how 
a subject that in most hands would be certain to degenerate in- 
to absolute coarseness, may be kept well on the hither side of 
that abyss. The Child of the Ball is more serious work, and 
it leaves an almost terrible effect on the imagination. The sub- 


* The Three Cornered Hat, translated by Mary Springer; The Child of the Ball, trans- 
lated by Mary J. Serrano. By Pedro Antonio de Alarcon. New York: Cassell Publishing 
Go. 
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ordinate characters are not many, but they are etched in with 
wonderful sharpness. But the good priest, Don Trinidad, and 
Manuel, the Child of the Ball, so-called from his early devotion 
to an image of the Infant Jesus holding a globe in one hand, 
are drawn at full length, and in a way not soon to be forgot- 
ten. The chapters in which Don Trinidad does battle with the 
fiends that are contending for Manuel’s soul, and wins a tardy 
triumph, turned later to defeat, are singularly powerful. They 
point a moral too, and one eminently worth pointing : that chari- 
ty without faith is as unreliable a staff to lean on as faith is 
without charity. 

Mrs. Molesworth’s Leona* is a pleasantly told English love- 
story of a sort which the novel-readers of a generation since were 
more familiar with than their successors of to-day. This life is 
treated in it as a discipline for another life, and love as a touch- 
stone whereby souls are tried and tested. It teaches the lesson 
of self-renunciation, and points out, in a dainty, somewhat old- 
fashioned way, the worse than folly of outside. interference with 
the deep things of the heart. There are no bad characters in 
it. Geraldine’s meddling is done with the best intentions, 
and the author’s cleverness is shown in making her faults merely 
the accent of her good qualities. The reader’s sympathy with 
Sir Christopher and Leona, genuine enough to keep -him steadily 
on their track, is never painful at any point. They are sure 
to come together, as they ought, and one quarrels with nothing 
but the rather too well-worn expedient of dragging them off to 
Bavaria by different routes so as to make them do so on a lone- 
some height at sundown. But the book is a good one, and may 
be put safely into any hands. Though its spirit is that of evan- 
gelical Protestantism, no attempt at direct religious teaching of 
any sort is made. “Jf people really defeved what we are all sup- 
posed to believe,” hints one of the characters, would not such 
and such practical consequences follow? This seems to be the 
nearest approach which those of our separated brothers and 
sisters who take to novel-writing as a profession, feel it safe to 
venture on what is plainly debatable ground with their prospec- 
tive readers. It is because such conclusions as she indicates 
would really flow from a practical recognition of the fundamen- 
tal Christian truths; and because she presents them in an unaf- 
fected and pleasing manner, that we praise her work. 

Mrs. Parr’s new story + is a much more complicated and am- 


* Leona. By Mrs. Molesworth, New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
+ The Squire. By Mrs. Parr. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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bitious performance than that just mentioned. It is equally in- 
nocuous, however, and decidedly more interesting. Granny Croft 
is a wonderfully good piece of characterization, consistent with 
herself all through, and as real as anything in the pages of George 
Eliot. Her sharp tongue, her intense love for and pride in the 
least worthy of her sons; her sharpness toward David, which 
results from the verdict rendered by her mind and her wound- 
ed vanity, but is always criticised by the truer voice of her 
heart; the squire with his long constancy, soft heart and 
rough exterior; and David himself, the humble martyr of unre- 
quited love and complete unselfishness, are achievements of 
which any novelist might be proud. But the story is good as a 
whole as well as in parts, and is very well worth reading. 

The author of A Russian Priest has written another novel * 
which has been put into English by the translator of the first 
one. It delineates Russian life in an insignificant village; and, 
truth to tell, it does so in a manner neither suggestive nor in- 
viting. The heroine—who, by the way, does not give the story 
its title—is the young daughter of an official who had lived be- 
yond his means, embezzled public funds, wasted his daughter’s 
private fortune, and then shot himself on the eve of exposure. 
The girl has been much courted, but her suitors abandon her 
when fortune does, and she retires with her mother to a village 
where an appointment as teacher has been secured for her. She 
has no resources in herself. She has inherited bad traits from 
both parents, and despises her vain and foolish mother as much 
as she hates the father whose selfishness has ruined her pros- 
pects in life. She finds her work detestable, and her scholars 
fill her with aversion. At last, when she seems on the verge of 
despair, she comes upon a diary left by her predecessor in the 
school, whose death had preceded her own arrival. This prede- 
cessor is “ The General’s Daughter,” so-called in the neighbor- 
hood not only because such was her rank, but because she had 
voluntarily abandoned it to undertake the task that Maria Pe- 
trovna finds so hateful. She had been the idol of the village 
and venerated almost as a saint. Her diary hardly justifies such 
enthusiasm, though there are good things in it. But in the main 
it is a brief, sentimental record of its author’s childish vanity 
and self-love, the evils they resulted in, and the escape she 
made from them by abandoning home and parents in order to 
devote herself to the good of her more remote neighbor. Maria 


* The Generals Daughter. By N. E, Potapteko. Translated by W. Gaussen, B.A. 
New York ; Cassell Publishing Co. 
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is represented as profoundly moved by the little tale, and as im- 
pelled by it toward some saving self-sacrifice on her own ac- 
count. But her disgusts are too strong for her. She cannot 
win the love of her pupils because she cannot give them any; 
neither can she fight down her scorn of her mother’s vanity and 
wretched flirtations. Hence suicide, and a novel which is mor- 
bid to a degree. 

We hardly know any popular novels which it would be more 
unfair to outline than those of Anna Katharine Green. But 
people who have been scared at midnight over Hand and Ring, 
and felt unable to lay down the Leavenworth Case until they 
had plucked out the heart of its mystery, will be like enough 
to go on buying her stories as they come, without waiting for 
other counsel than her publisher's advertisements. The present 
tale,* though it has sensational incidents enough, gets a curiously 
domesticated air, as far as New York readers are concerned, 
from the locality of its earlier scenes, an old house in Flatbush. 
No murder is done in it, though one is planned, with arson as 
an accompaniment. The secret when discovered—not the secret of 
the attempted murder, for that is patent, but that which shrouds in 
portentous mystery the seclusion of the two fair sisters—does 
not turn out a very costly one; unless in the sense that it makes 
a tolerably heavy draft on the reader’s credulity. Still, when 
one recalls the true story of Emily Dickinson's self-imposed soli- 
tude, shall one undertake to say of what cranks the youthful fe- 
male of our species may not be capable now and again, under 
what seems small provocation to the rest of us? 

How shall one do other than praise Mr. Kipling, whether he 
labors free and untrammeled, or helps to draw a coach and pair, 
as in the instance of The Naulahka?+ The feat has been accom- 
plished, as we know, but perhaps mostly by people whose pa- 
triotism clings as closely as their skins, and will not be shuffled 
off, even for a journey into that not yet fully-discovered country 
where all artists are brethren and all art contemporary. Zhe 
Naulahka has, as usual, given the present writer much joy. 
Kate is Mr. Kipling’s best woman, thus far. There was always 
that core of earnestness in everything he did that gave promise 
of a genuine woman, her soul fixed on “something above but- 
tons,” when he came to settle down to the task of showing one 


*Cynthia Wakeham’s Money. By Anna Katharine Green. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 


Sons. 
+The Naulahka: A Story of West and East. By Rudyard Kipling and Wolcott Balestier. 


New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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forth. The “tiny little bit of a’. Western woman is extraordina- 
rily characteristic of one of our best American types—and that Mr. 
Kipling should have found her out so soon is rather reassuring. 
There had seemed danger of her dying out under the pressure 
of new-fangled ideas; but as she is contemporary with her latest 
discoverer, she has evidently plenty of space and time before 
her still. The latter half of the book must doubtless be credited 
wholly to Mr. Kipling, and we are bound to say we found it 
the most entertaining. But extremes meet and dovetail with ex- 
cellent precision throughout; Kate’s young Western energy and 
aspiring hope are matched with something as real as themselves 
in the bitter wisdom of the Eastern Queen and the sad loyalty 
of the woman of the desert. As for Nick Tarvin—we fear he is 
characteristic too, and that there are more of him, so to say, 
than there are Kates to match him. Unfortunately, he seems as 
a rule to have no surer balance-wheel to regulate the escape 
of his energies than such as she are capable of providing. Nor 
has that fact escaped Mr. Kipling’s penetrating vision. 

The Scribners have just issued another volume of the “ Fa- 
mous Women of the French Court” series.* It is the first of 
the three devoted to the portrayal of the picturesque figure of 
Marie Caroline, Duchess of Berry, the mother of the Count of 
Chambord. It is a charming personality that is pictured in this ‘vol- 
ume, and one which the portrait prefixed seems to hint at with 
more definiteness than usually accompanies such presentations. Her 
story is carried only as far as the death of Louis XVIII., when 
she was not quite twenty-eight years old. She had already buried 
two children, and held in her arms, as he was dying from the 
thrust of an assassin, the husband whom she had so tenderly 
loved. And yet the drama of her life had hardly as yet be- 
gun. The most singular chapter in the volume is that which 
describes the strange struggle with death carried on by Louis 
XVIII., so desirous to go down into the grave with dignity that 
he debated the ground inch by inch, always contemplating de- 
feat, but looking it squarely in the face and holding it at bay 
without an apparent tremor. 

The Rev. Daniel Lyons’ excellent volume on Christianity and 
Infalitility+ has already gone into a second edition, although 
published hardly more than half a year ago. It eminently de- 


* The Duchess of Berry, and the Court of Louts XVIII. By Imbert de St. Amand. New 


¥ork: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
t Christianity and Infallibility—Both or Neither. By the Rev. Daniel Lyons. New 


York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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serves its popularity, for it is at once clear and cogent; while 
to readers who take their souls in earnest, and truly desire to 
know the Christian verities and rule their lives in accordance 
with them, it can hardly fail to be convincing. The text has 
been revised somewhat for the present edition, but a little more 
careful proof-reading would still be necessary for the third which 
we hope may soon follow it. 

Canon Brownlow’s scholarly and particularly interesting lec- 
tures on Slavery and Serfdom in Europe* have been collected 
into a handsome volume. They invite and will repay careful 
study. They are written, moreover, in a style both lucid and 
pleasing. They carry the story from slavery as it existed in the 
Roman Empire down to the abolition of serfdom in Russia, in 
1858. Canon Brownlow is painstaking in his investigations, and 
so undogmatic in his conclusions that he hesitates about the 
true answer to the question whether the “serfs are any the 
better for their emancipation.” It is, he says, ““a question which 
those best acquainted with the subject are not so positive about.” 
Beginning his volume with a translation of Leo XIII.’s letter to 
the Brazilian bishops, congratulating with them upon the aboli- 
tion of slavery in their country, and intending it throughout as 
a study of the action of Christianity in first softening slavery 
into serfdom, and then aiding to sweep the latter entirely away, 
he closes it with the subjoined reflections : 


“Tt is impossible to put back the hands of the clock of time ; 
and it would be nothing less than criminal to attempt to bring 
back either slavery or even serfdom into any country from 
which it has been abolished. But it is a conviction that has 
impressed itself strongly upon my mind, since I have been fol- 
lowing out these studies, that we ought to be very slow in pass- 
ing condemnation upon those by whose influence slavery was 
abolished, because they did not, in the interests of the poor, 
think that it was advisable to hurry on the complete emancipa- 
tion of the serfs. Christianity prepared the way for, and accom- 
plished the deliverance of the slave; she prepared the way 
for, but a variety of other causes actually effected the emanci- 
pation of the serf. One thing is certain: the abolition of serf- 
dom in Europe has by no means solved those great social pro- 
blems upon the solution of which depends the happiness of the 
human race.” 


Doctor Val D’Eremao has furnished in his new volumet a set 
* Slavery and Serfdom in Europe. By W.R. Brownlow, M.A. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, Canon of Plymouth. London: Burns & Oates; New York: Catholic Publication 


Society Co. é 
+ The Hail Mary. By J.P. Val D’Eremao, D.D. London: Burns & Oates; New York: 


Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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of instructions and commentaries on the Haz/ Mary which are 
eminently well adapted to popular comprehension, and which can 
hardly fail to be exceedingly useful. Each phrase in the prayer 
is taken up, explained, illustrated, and practical conclusions drawn, 
but without the introduction of other matters, “pious in them- 
selves no doubt, and interesting, but not directly connected with 
the prayer itself.” The author says he has found no such de- 
tailed explanations as he desires to give in any English dress. 
In a note to the section on the phrase, “The Lord is with 
thee,” he remarks on a common abuse by which it is given in 
some books as: “ Our Lord is with thee.” He says that there 
is not merely no authority for this, but that, since it has been con- 
demned by a Bull of Pius V., it “cannot be used now.” This 
is interesting at a moment when there has been laid on our ta- 
ble a copy* of the Lztt/e Office, done into English for the use 
of a long-established community of religious women, and in 
which the following singularly indefensible translation is given of 
the first verse of Psalm 109: “Our Lord said to my Lord, sit 
thou on my right hand.” There is such a wonderful amount of 
misconception crowded into the phrase we have underlined that 
we should feel prepared—and delighted—to hear that the edition 
in which it appears is likely to be cancelled. ° 
No one who loves and venerates the great St. Ignatius—and 
who does not ?—can be otherwise than delighted with the very full 
collection+ of his maxims which has been made by the Rev. Xavier 
de Franciosi of his Society, and translated into English by some 
unnamed but ready hand. The contents are spread over something 
like four hundred and forty pages, closely printed, but in a clear 
and beautiful type. They give the spirit of the great soldier- 
saint, not altogether as they purport to give it, indeed, yet at 
least as fully as that can be done by means of detached thoughts 
and sayings. But just as our mortal capacity for knowing the 
spirits of men demands that they shall be enclosed in flesh, so 
any adequate knowledge of a departed saint must be gained from 
a study of his life itself, and not merely so much of it as ever 
escapes into speech. The new edition of Stewart Rose’s life of 
the saint, or some of the fascinating older ones which occupy 
less space, might fitly be studied in connection with these maxims. 
They are in the nature of a commentary—and a commentary al- 


* The Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary. The Office of the Dead ; and other Prayers. 
Used by the Sisters of Mercy. New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 

t The Spirit of St. Ignateus, Translated from the French of Father Xavier de Franciosi, 
S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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ways presupposes a text. No one, we take it, who should get 
his notion of St. Ignatius:entirely from this volume, would get 
an altogether just one. 

Curiously enough, as we turn from the book just mentioned 
to a recently published French work* on “The Spirit and the 
Philosophic Spirit,” we light upon a sentiment very like the one 
we have just expressed. We give it in a rough translation: 


“Warn those who read the Spirzt of an illustrious man, that 
they have only a portion of his spirit before their eyes, for the 
relations, the harmonies, the proprieties, the soul, in a word, are 
not there. They should not close the book on that account, but 
after having read it over they should go to the author himself. 
So it is, too, with the thought of philosophers: skilful and 
learned critics may well prepare us to understand it, but it is 
necessary to read it afterwards in its authentic text. For the 
understanding of Plato, all the volumes that have been written 
concerning him are worth less than one of Plato’s dialogues.” 


The parallel is imperfect, of course, for the maxims of which 
we were speaking are doubtless in the shape St. Ignatius gave 
them. But as he was essentially a man of thought and action, 
not what one calls a thinker or philosopher, his speech, even when 


most significant, gets its best interpretation from his environ- 
ment; and, first of all, the environment of his total personality. 

This volume by M. Charaux is the second of his that has 
reached us within two years. On the whole, we prefer it to his 
Cité Chretienne, although the latter had more variety, both in 
matter and form. The chapter entitled Pensées sur [Esprit is 
wholly composed of detached thoughts, often profound, some- 
times witty, almost always suggestive. Here are some more of 
them : 


“One may be an idealist to the point of believing in his 
mind alone, and not at all in his body; still less in the body 
and mind of others. Naturally, in this profound solitude one 
thinks extraordinary things. What surprises me is, that one af- 
terwards dreams of communicating these thoughts to other minds, 
when there are none—and of using matter for that purpose, when 
it does not exist.” 

“A hundred pages of wit are not worth as much as ten lines 
of truth; but it is not forbidden to bring a little wit to the ser- 
vice of truth.” 

“ The knowledge of ourselves generally begins by the know- 


* De PEsprit et de PEsprit Philosophique, par Claude-Charles Charaux, Professeur de 
philosophie 2 la Faculté des Lettres de Grenoble. Paris: Pedone-Lauriel. 
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ledge of our neighbor, and it often ends there. That keen pene- 
tration which discovers innumerable shades of difference, and even 
the slightest defects in others, is subject to incurable languors 
when it is a question of .analyzing ourselves. One never has 
strength enough to go down into himself, but he always has. 
plenty to fathom other people. The science of the soul would 
be still in its infancy if it were nothing but the science of our 
soul.” 

“Wit is the flower of intelligence, and sound judgment is its 
fruit. Is it too much to say that on the same tree there are 


twenty flowers for one fruit ?” 


The body of the volume, which is divided into three parts, 
treating of the Philosophic Spirit under many aspects, is consecu- 
tive and dignified; still, it is seldom uncharacterized by the 
light touch so conspicuous in the chapter from which we have 


been quoting. 





I.—THE STORY OF A PARISH.* 


The uses of a work like this extend far beyond the parish 
of which it treats. The history of one portion of a nation or a 
church, if honest and if in detail, is a guide to the intelligent 
inquirer who seeks to learn the actual results of laws and of 
movements concerning which a more general history is written. 
It is not enough to say that this parish, an ideal one in many re- 
spects, is a miniature of the American Church in its most pros- 
perous development, and that therefore its Story is of general 
historical value. It is more than that, for it is a record of the 
methods and appliances by means of which religion can alone 
succeed anywhere when confronted with modern difficulties and 
modern aspirations. 

As a history of a now great and flourishing church; of its 
humble beginnings half a century back; of its laborious and of- 
ten painful, yet always sure and steady, progress in spite of scan- 
ty resources, of few and overworked priests, of the widely-scattered 
congregation ; in spite of inherited and bitter prejudice and per- 
secution of all that bore the name Catholic—this Story of a Par- 
ish has all the interest and more that belongs to romance. The 
author’s patient research; the labor and time necessary for the 
consultation of original documents going far back into the Colo- 


*The Story of a Parish, 1847-1892. The First Church in Morristown, N. J.: its foun- 
dation and development. By Very Rev. Joseph M. Flynn, R.D. 
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nial and Revolutionary periods; the direct and straightforward 
style, often eloquent and full of charm and always clear and ac- 
curate; the prudent and discriminating use of anecdote; these 
are the elements that go to make this work valuable and trust- 
worthy as a history, while as a contribution to a general history of 
the church in this part of the world its value is far above the 
value the author modestly puts upon it. 

But this Story, as is said above, serves other ends as well as 
those of history. Father Flynn’s book shows how the “ volun- 
tary principle” pays the expenses of a complete church establish- 
ment; nay, how it builds it up and endows it with the peren- 
nial riches of spontaneous Catholic generosity. 

We have used the word “ideal” in connection with the 
Catholic parish of Morristown, N. J., because it is a complete 
one. Mainly by the efforts of its present pastor, it is provided 
with a beautiful church, a fine modern school, a convent for the 
religious, a beautiful commodious building for the amusement and 
instruction of the young people, a hospital, an orphanage and 
home for the aged poor, and, finally, a beautiful cemetery—all 
this secured and the parish enjoying an easy financial condition. 
The people for whose spiritual interests it is. all intended are 
virtuous and edifying Catholics. Their pastor is not only their 
servant for every religious need, but he is deeply concerned for their 
temporal welfare. He is identified with every good work of the 
city, and is the strongest moral force in Morristown. No move- 
ment for the public good but seeks his aid, and never in vain. 
He knows that it is a fault for a parish priest to avoid publici- 
ty, since his vocation calls him to be a leader of his people in 
religion and morality—elements seldom absent from the common 
interests of men. Hence, to cite an instance, he was one of the 
chief arbitrators in settling a dangerous strike in Morristown. 

Every attack on the Catholic faith finds Father Flynn ready 
in defence; every opportunity for the advancement of truth finds 
him prepared. He is the courageous foe of venal politics and 
of saloons, the friend of clean living and honest government. . 

We should also mention that now, when the size of the par- 
ish indicates the need of a division at some future time, this un- 
selfish pastor has already provided for that event by the pur- 
chase of property, and the building of a church and school. 

We are proud of such parishes and of such parish priests. 
This delightful story traces everything to its beginning, and tells 
of a religious institution perhaps a good span over the average; 
‘yet there are very many others in this country which approxi- 
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mate to it in success, and not a few whose career is equally 
worthy of commendation. 

In press-work, paper, and binding the author has aimed to 
secure the best product of the book-maker’s art, and his ideas 
have been realized in a manner that leaves no place for fault. 
The illustrations, many of which are the work of the author him- 
self, are numerous and beautiful, and add special value to a work 
valuable in many ways, and beautiful enough in every detail of 
workmanship to merit the highest praise, and to illustrate the 
possibilities of artistic book-making. 

Father Flynn has done his work well. There are few priests 
upon whose time so many and incessant demands are made, not 
only as the head and director of a great parish in all its avenues 
of activity, but as one who is identified with the public welfare 
of a large town. And yet he has found time and patience for 
a most valuable contribution to our Catholic literature. We trust 
it will prove the pioneer of many a similar work. 


2.—ARCHBISHOP ULLATHORNE’S LETTERS.* 


There is no manner of doubt but that the inner life of any 
great man is best known through his letters. They reveal his 
innermost thoughts, and we see him not simply with that reserve, 
either of demeanor or of thought, which any one would throw 
about himself when he stands before the gaze of the public eye, 
but as he is known to his most intimate friends. 

Archbishop Ullathorne’s letters are of great value for many 
reasons. Primarily, perchance, because they are the outpourings 
of a great and holy soul. Man’s greatest study is of man him- 
self, and particularly does this study become interesting when 
we find human nature portrayed among those men who have 
been standing head and shoulders over many of their contempo- 
raries. Ullathorne’s letters are important also because they con- 
stitute a history of one of the most intensely interesting epochs 
of religious thought. 

For forty-three years Ullathorne was a bishop in England, and 
he took an active part in all the important affairs of the church. 
The revival of Catholicism, the re-establishment of the hierarchy, 
the Tractarian movement with its after-effects coming down to 
the present time—all these are of the greatest interest to us. 


* Letters of Archbishop Ullathorne. London: Burns & Oates, limited; New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 
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Archbishop Ullathorne’s long and useful life reached across them 
all, and his letters constitute one of the very best of contempo- 
rary histories. 


3.—THE SACRAMENTALS OF THE CHURCH.* 


It is well to have a thorough knowledge of the meaning and 
signification of the various sacramentals of the Church, and to 
ever keep before our mind the very important distinction be- 
tween a Sacrament and a sacramental. Of the sacraments there 
are seven, and they are all divinely instituted; of the sacra- 
mentals their number is legion, and they are of human institu- 
tion. The former confer grace of themselves, the latter depend 
on the dispositions of the user. 

Yet in the external religious conduct of Catholics as it ap- 
pears to others, and particularly to those who are not of the 
household, it is the sacramentals which in most cases manifest 
themselves. The wearing of the scapular, the use of the sign 
of the cross, the use of medals, small statues, Agnus Deis, etc., 
these things are oftener seen and as often misunderstood by non- 
Catholics, and sometimes it is difficult to find those who can give 
an intelligent idea of the origin, or who can explain the proper use, 
of these sacramentals. Father Lambing has conferred a very 
great favor on us by grouping in a concise, handy volume clear 
and intelligent explanations of most of these customs that ob- 
tain among Catholics. His book is of great value for this 
reason. 


* The Sacramentals of the Holy Catholic Church. By Rev, A, A,Lambing,LL.D. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Bros, 1892. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO. 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE energetic members of the Alumnz Association of 
the Holy Angels’ Academy, Buffalo, N. Y., are first in the field 
with an outline of reading on the “Columbian Era.” It will 
serve to suggest the topics to be considered, and some of the 
sources of information. Every Catholic Reading Circle should 
formulate at once, if it has not already been done, a plan for a 
Columbus meeting. The outline of work which is here given, 
from Le Couteulx Leader, indicates that the ladies of the Alumnz 
Association are preparing for profitable study during the period 
from October, 1892, to May, 1893: 


“Columbus in Italy: Italy, religious and political, between 
1436-1492; art and artists of the time—in particular Della Rob- 
bia, Finiguerra, Verrocchio, Da Vinci. 

“Columbus in Portugal: science of navigation in the fifteenth 
century ; Portuguese navigators; biographers of Columbus. 

“Columbus in Spain: Isabella the Catholic; Ferdinand; the 
convent and monks of La Rabida; the Moors in Spain; Moor- 
ish art; the Inquisition; Cardinal Ximenes; Gutenberg and the 
invention of printing; Popes Nicholas V. and Calixtus III. 

“Columbus in America: earlier discoveries; the reigning 
Pontiff in 1492; myths concerning the Borgia family. 

“Bartolome Las Casas; death of Columbus; Spain and Por- 
tugal in 1506. 

“England, France, and Germany from 1491 to 1506; the 
Jews in Europe in the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries ; religion of the tribes discovered by Columbus and by 
navigators immediately following him.” 


* * * 


Among the books to be consulted are the numerous biogra- 
phies of Columbus, especially the one written by Tarducci, 
and translated by Henry F. Brownson; Hefele’s Cardinal 
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Ximenes; Fiske’s Discovery of America; Prescott’s Conquest of 
Mexico; Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature. 

In recent magazine literature there is a great abundance of 
material bearing on Columbus. Rev. L.A. Dutto has profoundly 
investigated all available documents in writing his series of arti- 
cles on Columbus prepared for this magazine. Nearly every 
one of the fifty-five published volumes of THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD will be found to contain many pages of historical in- 
formation relating to Columbus and the explorers of America. 
The American Catholic Quarterly Review should also be consulted 
by students seeking for Columbian literature. In its pages the 
late John Gilmary Shea published his latest researches in regard 
to Columbus. Readers of the Ave Maria will easily recall the 
many notable articles which have appeared in its pages showing 
forth the faith and devotion of the great navigator, who sailed 
in the Santa Maria from Palos, August 3, 1492, on his voyage 
of discovery. The Catholic Family Annual for 1892, published 
by the Catholic Publication Society Co., contained a beautiful 
tribute to ‘Columbus, the Christ-bearer,” written by John A. 
Mooney, illustrated with original drawings by James Kelly. The 
Benziger Brothers have published a drama in five acts on the 


great discoverer of America, composed by an Ursuline, and dedi- 
cated to the Right Rev. J. F. Horstmann, D.D. 


M. C. M. 
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DICTIONNAIRE DE LA BIBLE, contenant tous les noms de personnes, de lieux, de 
plantes, d’animaux mentionnés dans les Saintes Ecritures, les questions théo- 
logiques, archéologiques, scientifiques, critiques relatives 4 l’Ancien et au 
Nouveau Testament, et des notices sur les commentateurs anciens et modernes, 
avec de nombreux renseignements bibliographiques, publié par F. Vigouroux, 
prétre de Saint-Sulpice, avec le concours d’un grand nombre de collabora- 
teurs. Letouzey et Ané, Editeurs, Paris, 17 rue du Vieux-Colombier. 1892. 

KRISTOPHERUS, THE “ CHRIST-BEARER.” By Henry B, Carrington. A Colum- 
bian Ode for School-Tablet and Declaration Use. Boston: New England 
Publishing Co. 

THE HOLY YEAR OF THE GUARDS OF HONOR AND FRIENDS OF THE SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS. Translated from the French. Revised by the Sisters of the 
Visitation. Monastery of the Visitation, 209 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn. 

LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP ULLATHORNE. London: Burns & Oates, limited; 
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